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COLZA RAPE—THEIR—CULTURE—THEIR 
eC OIL, &e. 


Ningven, Warren County, Va., 
January 15th, 1853. 
10 the Editor of the American Farmer. 

In this month’s number of the Farmer, you quote 
from the report of the Light House Board, recom- 
mending the use of the Colza oil and the cultiva- 
tion of the Rape seed. “Will you be so kind as to 
inform your numerous subscribers and readers, 
how this seed is raised ?—that is, how and when is 
it planted? How cultivated? When does it ri- 

? How is it-harvested? What quantity will 
t produce, per » on. good wheat land? Is it 
an exhauster? at will it bring, per bushel, in 
market? Where would we find a market for it— 
and at what price could seed be obtained for plant- 
ing purposes ?—and what quantity of seed would 
be required, per acre? 

I believe the farmers of this section of Virginia, 
would promote their.interest by cultivating a great- 
er variety of crops, and mot depend entirely upon 
wheat and corn. These frequently fail or fall 
short, and the farmer has no other crop to supply 
the deficiency. If we can add to the number of 
our farm crops, and add such things as will, in a 
general way, pay as good profits as wheat or corn, 
a great desideratum will be obtained. Probably 
this “rape seed’’ is the very thing we want. Your 
answers to my interrogatories will decide me as to 
mM making an experiment in raising it—therefore, 
all the information you can give, will be most 
thankfully received and properly appreciated: by 

Your obed’t servant, W. Bowen. 


Replies by the Editor of the American Farmer, 

We comply with pleasure with the requests of 
our esteemed correspondent, so far as it is in our 
power, ¥ a i; : 

1. The first six questions our correspondent will 
find answered‘by the essay of the Rev'd. W. L. 
Rham, which we append. We have selected this 
article out of several at our command, as it is more 
minute in its details than either of the others. 

2. Neither Rape-seed nor Colza-seed being grown 
fo our oeaaley. there is, consequently, no market 
for ithere. If the cultivation of these crops wére 
@xtensively carried on here, a market w soon 

up, and so would mills for converting them 
Especially would such be the case if the 





oil is really of the superior quality represented by 
the Light House Board in their teport to Congress. 

3. As neither of these vegetables are grown 
here, we take it for granted that there are no seed 
to be had in our country, In England, Holland, 
Germany and Flanders where they are extensively 
cultivated, the seed -may be obtained, but at what 

rice we know not. Our Seedsmen would, we 
ave no doubt, fill any orders in a few weeks. 

4. The last question is answered by the essay of 
the Rev. Mr. Rham. ; 

5. We doubt very much if the culture of either 
of these crops are suited to our country—the de- 
gree of neatness in their cultivation, and labor re- 
quired, appear to forbid us to hope that we shall 
ever see the Colza, and Rape-culture, carried on 
among us, or that we shall ever write an Editorial 
for the American Farmer by a light produced by 
American grown and manufactured Colza oil. 

RAPE—Brassica Napuvs. . 

‘‘This plant, which is of the cabbage tribe, is 
cultivated, like cole, or colza, for the sake of its 
seeds, from which oil is extracted by grinding and 

ressure. It is also extensively cultivated in Eng- 
and for.the succulent food which its thick and 
fleshy stem and leaves supply to sheep when other 
fodder is scarce, 

‘The mode of cultivation for the colza and rape 
for seed is nearly the same. The colza takes a 
longer time to come to maturity, and produces 
more seed. The rape grows on less fertile soils, 
and may be sowed in spring as well as in autumn. 
Both are hardy, and resist the winter’s frost. 

i we aay ot the — is on a 
small scale, is usually pre by digging or 
trenching with the oe ry a cand lena nally 
neither too sandy nor too wet. A large proportion 
of rotten dung is spread evenly.over st, and dug in 
six inches deep, and the surface is raked fine. The 
seed is sowed broad-cast or in drills; the latter is 
the best method: it is then ‘slightly covered with 
the rake; and if the ground will allow of it with- 
out risk of its being bound too hard in case of dry 
weather, it is well rolled or trodden with'the feet. 
The seed must not be sowed too thick; and the 
plants, as soon as they have six leaves, must be 
thinned to a distance of four or five inches in 
rows, which will make them stronger and 
furnished with roots. One acre of 8 seed-bed will 


furnish plants for ten acres or more. The seed ‘is 
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sowed in July or August, that the plants may not 
run to seed the same year, which they are apt to 
do if sowed early; and ow are transplated in Sep- 
tember or October, on land which. has alrea 
borne a profitable crop. As this crop is a substi- 
tute for a fallow on rich, heavy land, too much 
ains cannot be taken to keep it free from weeds. 
Winter barley and rye, which are reaped early in 
July, are very proper crops to be succeeded by rape 
or colza. The stubble should be ploughed two or 
three times, to pulverize and clean it. A good coat 
of rotten dung should be put on, and. the land 
ploughed in ridges, as for turnips. The plants 
should be put in on the ridges ten inches apart. It 
requires great care in taking them up, not to break 
the fibres of the roots; they should raised with 
a fork, and placed gently, with the fine earth ad- 
hering to them, in flat baskets, and in a slanting 
ition, so that the tops may be upward. In 
planting, the holes should be made with a large, 
thick dibble, that the plants may be introduced 
without doubling up the principal roots or breaking 
the fibres. The earth should be compre to the root 
by a short dibble, inserted to the right or left of 
the hole made by the first dibble; or which is bet- 
ter in stiff soils, a hole should be made with a nar- 
row hoe, of sufficient depth to allow rey owe to 
be placed in it, and another hoe should follow to 
draw the earth to the plant. Thus two men with 
hoes, and one woman, will plant a row more rap- 
idly than could be done in any other way. The 
man who fills up the holes places his foot by the 
side of each plant as he goes on, to press the earth 
to the roots, 

**An expeditious mode of planting rape is used 
in Flanders. A spade ten inches wide is pushed 
vertically into the ground, and by drawing the 
handle towards his body, the! laborer makes a 
wedge-like opening; a woman inserts a plant in 
each side of this opening, and when the man re- 
moves the spade, the earth falls back against the 
plants. The woman puts her foot between the two 
plants, and they are then fixed in their places. In 
this operation the man moves backward, and the 
woman, who puts in the plants, forward. Instead 
of the spade, an instrument is also used called the 
plantoir. It consists of two sharp-pointed stakes, 
a foot or more apart, connected by a cross-handle 
at the top, and a bar at about eight or ten inches 
from the points. This instrument is pressed into 
the ground by the handles, assisted by the foot 

laced on the Jower bar, and makes two holes, a 

vot apart, into which the —_— are placed, and 
earthed. round as before. This is done when the 
land has not been laid up into high ridges. 

‘‘When a large field is to be planted, a more ex- 
peditious mode is adopted; and this is the most 
usual practice in Holland and Germany. The land 
having been prepared, and the manure well incor- 
porated, a deep furrow is drawn with the plough; 
women follow with -baskets of plants, which they 
set, a foot apart, slanting against the furrow slice. 
When the plough returns, the earth is thrown 
against these plants, and a man or woman follows, 
with the foot, presses the earth down upon the 
roots. Sometimes plants are put into each furrow, 
which is then ten inches or more wide; but‘ the 
cultivators put them only in every alternate furrow. 
In this.case also, there are no ridges. The season 
of the year affords sufficient moisture, in the north 
of: Europe, to ensure the growth of yoo! wrt and 
if they have escaped the fly in the seed-bed, they 





are now tolerably safe; no farther attention 1s re. 
quisite till spring; the weeds are then carefully 
extirpated by the hand and hoe; and where the diss 


stirs the ground between the rows, throwing the 
earth towards the stems, yet so as to leave e 

lant in a little basin, to catch the water and com 

uct it to the roots. When the plants are invigo- 
rated with rich liquid manure, such. as _night-soil 
mixed with water, or the drainings from dung 
hills, they become extremely luxuriant, and every 
trouble or expense bestowed upon them is amply 
repaid. The difference between a crop partially 
neglected and another carefully cultivated, often 
exceeds fifty per cent. 

‘A moderate return of seed for colza is thirty 
bushels per acre; but it frequently exceeds fifty. The 
value on the continent is nearly the same ‘as that 
of wheat. In England it is somewhat less, owing 
to the quantity imported. It is usually sold by the 
last of ten quarters. 4 

‘‘There is not much difference between the value 
of colza and rape seed, (called navette in F 
but the latter produces less. When the rape 
transplanted before winter, it is much more 
ductive than when sowed in spring. In the latter 
case it produces seed the same year. It is sowed 
in drills, and thinned out by the hoe; and in favor 
able seasons a tolerable crop is obtained. Its 
generally sowed on Jand which could not be brought 
into a proper tilth after harvest, and which would 
require the frost of winter to mellow it. 

‘Great crops of cole seed and rape have been 
produced by merely preparing and burning the sur 
face and ploughing in the ashes; and these crops, 
alternating with oats, have in many instances s9 
exhausted the soil as to cause a great prejudice 
against them in the minds of the Jandlords. 
leases have a clause prohibiting its cultivation, ex 
cept to be eaten green by sheep. The principal 
cause, however, of the discrimination of this ¢ 
in England, is the inferior price obtained for the 
seed when compared with wheat, which can be 
raised on the same land, and is a more certain crop. 

‘*The rape and colza open their seed very unequal 
ly. The lower pods are ready to burst before 
those at the top are full. If the season is wet at 
harvest, much of the seed is lost; and without great 
attention, some loss is sustained in the most favor 
able seasons. It should be cut when the dew is 
on it, and moved as little as possible. ‘If the weath- 
er permits, it is thrashed out on a cloth in the field; 
and as many thrashers are employed as can be com 
veniently collected, that no'time may be lost when 
the weather is fair. The seed is spread out on the 
floor of the granary, that it may not heat, and is 
turned over frequently. It is then sold to the 
crushers, who express the oil. The pods and 
small branches which are broken off in thrashing 
are much relished by cattle. 

‘© This crop returns little to the land, and és of ilslf 
very aay. Not so, however, is the rape when 
sown as food for sheep; it is on the contrary, 
valuable substitute for turnips, upon land whichis 
too wet and heavy for this root. The Brassica olet- 
acea is more succulent than the Brassica 
Its stem is not so hard, and the soft pith which it 
contains .is much relished by every kind of live, 
stock. To have it in perfection, the land should, 
be prepared and manured as for turnips. 


rape should be sown in drills, ten inches apart, 





about the beginning or middle of August, 


tance of the plants admits of it, the light ete é 
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— 
ives ample time for preparing the land without 
Pierfering with the turnip crop. It will be sufli- 
ciently forward before winter, and it should then 
be hoed over once—if the crop is very forward, it 
may be slightly fed off; but, in general, it is best 
to fet it remain untouched till spring. In the end 
of March and the beginning of April, it will be a 
at help to the ewes and lambs. It will produce 
excellent food till it begins to bein flower, when 
it should immediately be ploughed >. The ground 
will be found greatly recruited by this crop, which 
has taken nothing from it, and has added much by 
the dung and the urine of the sheep. Whatever 
be the succeeding crop it cannot fail to be produc- 
tive; and if the land is not clean, the farmer must 
have neglected the double opportunity of destroying 
weeds in the preceding summer and the early part 
of spring. If the rape is fed off in time, it may 
be succeeded by barley or oats, with clover or grass 
seeds, or potatoes, if the soil is not too wet. Thus 
no crop will be lost, and the rape will have been a 
clean addition to the produce of the land. Any 
crop which is taken off the land in a green state, 
especially if it be fed off with sheep, may be re- 
ys without risk of failure, provided the land 
roperly tilled; but where cole or rape have 
pelpoed seed, they cannot be profitably ‘sown in 
fess than five or six years after on the same land. 
‘‘When the oil has been pressed out from the 
seed, the residue and the husk of the seed form a 
hard cake, known by the name of rape-cake. This 
is used on the continent to feed cows and pigs with, 
as we use the linseed cakes; but it is also used as 
arich manure. When rape-cake is ground to a 
aang and drilled with the seed on poor, light 
ands, it supplies nourishment to the young plants, 
and greatly accelerates their growth; but if it be 
added ina large proportion in immediate contact 
with the seed on heavy, impervious soils, it often 
undergoes the putrid fermentation, which it com- 
municates to the seed sown, and, instead of nour- 
ishing, destroys it. In this case, it is useful 
to mix it with some dry, porous earth, or with 
ashes, which will prevent the too rapid decompo- 
sition: sixteen bushels are used to the acre. _Dis- 
solved in water, and mixed with urine, it forms 
one of the most efficacious of artificial liquid ma- 
nures. Henceit is probable that the most advan- 
tageous mode of using it on the land, after it has 
been dissolved in the urine tank, is to supply it by 
means of a water cart, to the rows where the seed 
has already drilled, or some time before it is put 
in. Where flax is to be sown, the mixture, ap- 
plied a few days before the seed is sown, so as to 
sink into the soil, is considered, in Flanders, as 
nextin value to the emptyings of privies, which 
with them hold the first rank for producing fine 
crops of flax. Whena crop appears sickly, and 
not growing as it should do, owing to poverty in 


" the soil, a top-dressing of rape-cake dissolved in 


water, if no urine is at hand, will generally excite 
the powers of vegetation; and it is highly probable 
that it may greatly assist the effects of saltpetre or 
of nitrate of soda, where these salts are applied. 
The cultivation of rape or cole for spring food can- 
not be too strongly recommened to the farmers of 
heavy clay soils.”»—( W. L. Ruam.) 


Lime.—Our correspondent at. Apperson’s, Va., 
is informed that early all the lime sold in this city 
is‘from the Texas quarries, and of about equal 
quality and price. 











WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


As the spring has dawned upon us, it is time to 
be looking about to see what we have to do, in or- 
der that our operations on the farm may be timel 
and well done. In many of the States in whic 
our journal circulates the frost has already escaped 
from the earth, and plantation and farm work com~- 
menced; and as such is the case, we shall at once 
proceed to point out what should claim attention. 


ATS. 

It is a generally admitted fact, that the earlier 
this crop is got in the larger will be its yield, pro- 
vided the season be. such as to admit the plant to 
mature its seed. Dry seasons are unpropitious to 
its success, as it delights in a continuous supply of 
mgisture in the soil during its growth and matura- 
tion; we, therefore, advise all, to make such ar 
rangements as will enable them to get their land in 
order, so that they may seed their oats as soon as 
the frost is out of the’ ground. 

As we treated this subject fully in March Jast, it 
will not be necessary, or proper, for us to go into 
any minute details now. But it does become us, to 
admonish every grower of an oats crop, that if he 
desires a productive yield, he must either seed on 
good soil, or so manure a poor one, as to provide 
food for the plants; and in providing his manure, 
to be sure that he gives the kind in which the oats 
most delight. And in order that none may go 
blindfolded to work, we append one of the tables we 
gave in the number last year, alluded to above, 
showing the inorganic substances which enter into 
the composition of 1,000 Ibs. of the grain of oats 
and an equal quantity of the straw. There are 


In the grain, Inthe straw, 

of Oats. ° Oats, 
Potash, 1.50 8.70 
Soda, 1.32 0.02 
Lime, 0.86 1.32 
Magnesia, 0.67 0.22 
Alumina, 0.14 0.06 
Oxide of Iron, 0.40 0.02 
Oxide of Magnesia, 0.00 0.02 
Silica, 19.76 45.88 
Sulphuric Acid, 0.35 0.79 
Phosphoric Acid, 0.10 0.05 
Chlorine, 0.10 0.05 


By the above table we find that potash, soda, and 
lime, enter largely into the composition of the 
plants, and especially is such the case as regards 
the straw, so far as potash and lime are concerned, 
and hence it should be an object with every one 
who may attempt to grow a good crop of oats, 
either to be certain that the soil contains within its 
own body, the several constituent elements, or to 
so prepare his manure as that they shall be provided: 

Now it so happens, that all these substances may 
be provided, by adding to whatever ®mutritive ma- 
nure may be applied, per acre, 10. bushels of ashes, 
2 bushels of bone-dust, 2 bushels of salt, and 1 bushel 
of plaster. These latter substances may be either’ 
composted separately, and applied broadcast, as a 
top dressing, afiér the organic manure has been 
ploughed in, and the ground harrowed; just pre- 
ceding the seeding of the oats, or they may all be 
mixed with the nutritive manure, shovelled over 
and left in bulk a week-or two to bring on'the in- 
cipient stage of,decay. We, however, would pre- 
fer ploughing in the nutritive manure ‘first; atid’ 


‘then top-dressing with the ashes, bone-dust, salt 
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and plaster, after the oats were sown, harrowed 
and cross-harrowed in. We would next lightly 
harrow the compost in, then lay off water-furrows, 
and roll cross-wise the furrows. 

Or Norritive Manvnes. 

If 5 loads of barn-yard or stable manure be mix- 
ef with 10 loads of wood’s mould, or the like 
quantity of marsh or river mud, or any similar sub- 
stance, to the acre, be left in bulk a few weeks, 
say 2, 3 or 4; then shovelled over, applied broad- 
cast, and ploughed in, a good yield of oats may, to 
acertainty, be expected, provided the season should 
not prove adverse to production. So also will the 
land be left in good heart. And we will here re- 
mark, that every oats-grower, should at the time 
of seeding his oats sow clover seed on his oats 
field —or what would be better, in our belief, clover 
seed and orchard grass seed, whether he intends to 
let it remain in grass or not. As to quantities,ave 
will observe, that on each acre seeded to oats, at 
least 12 Ibs. of clover seed, and two bushels of 
orchard grass seed should be sown, each by itself,— 
and that the orchard grass seed, before being sown, 
should be spread on a barn or other floor, moisten- 
ed and thoroughly stirred up, so that every seed 
shall be moistened; this done they should be tho- 
roughly mixed with ashes to separate the seed, and 
render them easy of distribution. 

Oe tHe Sowine or —_ anp Orcnarp Grass 
EED. 

Let the clover seed be sown the way of the fur- 
rows, and the orchard grass seed, cross-wise. This 
done, the seeds should be very lightly harrowed in 
—water furrows then be made, and the ground 
rolled crosswise, as we have before suggested. 

We have known instances where the clover seed, 
and orchard grass seed, were not sown until the 
oats were up some 2or 3 inches in height; in which 
cases the ground was simply rolled after the clover 
and orchard grass seeds were sown. These in- 
stances resulted in good crops of oats, and fine 
stands of clover and grass. 

Where there may not be stable or barn yard ma- 
nure to mix with wood’s mould, marsh mud or such 
substances, 200 lbs. of guano will answer in the 
place of the stable or barn-yard manure; the quan- 
tity of guano named, to be mixed with 1¢ bushel 
of plaster and 2 bushels of salt. 

Or tHE Preparation oF THE Lanp. 

The ground, if not wet, should be ploughed at 
least 8 inches in depth; be carefully turned over 
flat, harrowed and re-harrowed until a fine tilth be 
ebtained, and then rolled before the oats are sown. 

Or tHe Sgepine or tHE Oars. 

The oats should be carefully sown, at the rate of 
2 bushels to the acre, harrowed first the way of the 
furrow, then crosswise, and rolled before the clover 
and grass seed are sown. We will here mention 
in connection with the read of oats to be seeded 
per acre, that jn most of the cases where very large 
products have resulted, both in this country, and 
in Europe, much larger quantities of oats have been 
seeded, ranging at 2, 4, and 6 bushels of seed, per 
acre; the cultivators, wisely, as we think, conclud- 
ing that it would be better to occupy the soil with 
oat plants, than to leaye room for weeds to grow 
up and rob the soil of the nutriment that ought to 
be appropriated to the former. 

e Corn. 

With us it is too early by many, many weeks, to 

put in this crop, but still not too early to be pro- 





viding the manure to feed the crop with; for, of al] 
the cultivated plants, we know of none that is so 
gross a feeder as it. Besides, as it will be com. 
planting time in a large area of country where our 
journal circulates, before we have the pleasure of 
another chat with our friends, we say to one and 
all,—unless your land be really rich in those ele- 
ments, organic, as well as inorganic, upon which 
the corn plants feed, make up your minds to put 
more acres in corn than you can liberally manure 
—no more than you can treat to a generous dose of 
nutritive manure of some kind; not forgetting that 
ashes, bone-dust, plaster and salt, are admirable 
assistants to whatever nutritive manures may be 
used. Corn, as we know from experience, cannot 
well be fed too highly. Upon one occasion, by wa 
of experiment, we ploughed in at the rate of 
double-horse cart-loads, say thirty bushels of each, 
of rough stable and barn-yard manure, 8 inches 
deep, then applied 10 loads of half rotten barn-yard 
manure per acre, broadcast, ploughed it in 4 inches 
deep, harrowed, rolled, and then gave a top-dress- 
ing consisting of 10 bushels of ashes, 2 bushels of 
salt, and 1 bushel of plaster, to each acre, harrow- 
ed and rolled the land, then laid off the furrows 4 
feet apart, listed 3 feet asunder, and, as we planted 
the corn, we gave to each hill half a shovel full of 
rich compost, in which, to every ten loads, there 
were 5 bushels of ashes and 1 of plaster. The 
corn was cultivated exclusively with the cultivator 
and hoe, and the product at the rate of 12834 bush- 
els of shelled corn to the acre. Upon a large 
scale, corn-planters cannot well afford to take such 
pains with their crops; nor to manure so heavily; 
and we only mention the fact, to show that, in 
same measure of generosity with which they may 
treat this crop, so will be its return; for as men 
should ever be, it is always grateful for favors be 
stowed, whether they be in the shape of food@ 
cleanly culture. ; 
The following table will show the quantities of it 
organic substances abstracted from an acre of 
by a crop of corn; by which the planter will per 
ceive, at a glance, what substances he should pro 
vide in addition to his barn-yard or stable manure, 
or composts, to meet the wants of the plants. The 
following are the quantities. Of 





Silicic acid, 189.040 
Sulphuric acid, 53.569 
Phosphorie acid in the grain , 

and cobs, 25.799 
Phosphates of iron, lime and. 

magnesia in the straw and 

er, 72.066 
Potash, 72.463 
Soda, 99.463 
Lime, 16.761 
Magnesia, 24.506 
Chlorine, 33.294 
Organic acids, 12.203 - 
, 599.254 Ibs. 


Now we hold, that all these substances may be 
supplied to an acre of soil by 4 bushels of bo 
10 bushels of ashes, 2 bushels of salt, and 1b 
of plaster. These several substances should be 
well mixed together, and Jeft in bulk 10 or 14 da 
then shoveled over, spread broadcast over 
nd after it shall have been manured, ploughed, 
arrowed and rolled. The ground s then be 
harrowed, rolled, and laid off into furrows. 
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, PREPARATION OF CoRN-GROUND. 

Land intended for corn, if not wet, should be 

joughed at least 8 inches deep, and sub-soiled 8 or 

Q more. It should be thoroughly and accurately 
loughed, harrowed, and cross-harrowed, until a 
an tilth be obtained, then rolled and Jaid off. 

QvuANTITY OF NUTRITIVE MANURE PER ACRE. 

Less than 20 double-horse-cart loads of nutritive 
manure, per acre, should not be given. It may 
consist of barn-yard and stable manure—or ofa 
compost comprised of 10 loads of either, or both, 
and an équal quantity of peat, marsh or river mud, 
wood’s-mould, shatters, or any other kindred 
substances. If compost be used, the {naterials 
should remain long enough in bulk to bring on the 
incipient stage of decomposition before being used 
—say from 3 to 6 weeks, according to the temper- 
ature of the weather. : 

A very exce]lent dressing of nutritive manure for 
an acre of corn, would be found in 5 loads of 
marsh or river mud, 400 lbs. guano, 1 bushel of 

laster, the whole to be well mixed together before 
ing ploughed in. ; 

In no. case, however, be the organic manure 
what it may, would we omit to top-dress with from 
5to 10 bushels of ashes and 1 bushel of plaster per 
acre. 

. Deer Provenine. 

We have for years been endeavoring to impress 
upon our readers the sae ya of ploughing all 
sound land—that is, all land that is not wet, deeply, 
for most crops. Besides ploughing 8 inches in 
depth, we would subsoil from 8 to 10 inches more. 
We have repeatedly stated the rationale of the 
thing, and shall content ourself now, with giving 
the results and benefits attendant upon deep plough- 
ing, as tested by: several distinguished practical 
farmers in different states and on different soils. 
However tenable or philosophic theory may be, 
there is nothing like giving facts, as they speak a 
practical language, which those who are ‘even 
wedded to old customs will not only listen to, but 
properly appreciate. We have seen some state- 
ments made by farmers, where even wet lands were 
benefitted by deep ploughing; we, however, never 
have been able to discover the propriety of deepen- 
ing such lands, until after the operation of drain- 
ing had been performed, and thie land given time 
enough to be relieved of its surplus water. 

Permit us now to direct your attention to the fol- 
lowing facts and opinions illustrative of the bene- 
fits of giving growing crops ample pasturage:— 

Mr. Stephen V. R. Trowbridge, a Michigan wheat 

wer, says, in speaking of the preparation of the 

d for wheat: 


“We a from 8 to 10 inches. 

Poughing indispensable to a good crop.” 
Pat. Off. Report. 

Mr. J. G. Wilson, of Fort Wayne, Allen County, 
Indiana, in giving an account of a field of 70 acres 
that averaged 40 bushels of wheat to the acre, says: 

“The yield is an increase as we plough de and 
barrow oftener and better,—thoroughly to pulver- 
ize the ground with drag or harrow, being the 
great secrets in raising wheat.”"—Pat. Off. Report. 

Mr. Isaae Kinley, another Indiana farmer, in 
} gm of the products of his part of the state, 

ty ' ploughi 
mon; 


I find deep 


is becomnig much more com- 


of crop.’’—Pat. Of. Report. 





@ effect of which is abundantly evident in | ted 





Mr. W. W. Brunnel, of Wayne county, Indiana, 
says: , 

‘Some sp re per: this season in deep ploughing 
more than doubly repay the labor, both for corn 
and wheat.”—Pat. Off. Report. 

J J. Thomas, of Macedon, Wayne county, New 
York, gives the following as the result of his ex- 
perience and cbservation: 

‘‘ Wheal-Caltwre.—A great -loss is sustaiped “by 
most of the farmers in the northern portion of 
Western New York, through shallow cultivation. 
When the land was first cleared of the forests,.and 
the country was new, 40 bushels per acre was a 
very common product, 

Now the farmer is satisfied with one-half the 
amount. Every one knows the reason of this fall- 
ing off. The soil has been partly exhausted by bad 
husbandry of its valuable constituents. But for- 
tunately, (if the, expression may be allowed,) the 
cultivation has been only of .a superficial character, 
and the subsoil has not been injured by the thrift- 
less treatment; hence, what is usually regarded as 
very bad farming, has at least one redeeming char- 
acteristic—it has left a partof the riches of the 
soil for the present race of cultivators. It is to be 
hoped that when they find out what a magazine of 
hidden wealth has been reserved for them, they 
will not waste it, as their predecessors did, by a 
remorseless exhaustion in cropping. The experi- 
ments which have been made under my observation, 
in efficiently deepening the soil, have all resulted 
in a most decided improvement. ‘The wheat crop, 
more especially, has been benefitted. Probably, 
as an average, this increase is not less than one- 
half made; in some cases it is more than double. 

In one instance, the earth taken from a ditch 
was spread on the ground for the distance of a rod 
each side. ‘A year or two after, during a very un- 
favorable season, when the field did not generally 
exceed 5 bushels per acre, this strip, dressed with 
the suboil, afforded at least 20.”"—Pat. Offi. Report. 

Draininc MarsHes. 


As opportunities present themselves throughout 
the season, if you have a marsh on your place, 
with sufficient fall to admit of being drained, avait 
yourself of each occasion to ditch and under-drain 
it, and relieve ikof its excess of water. The ex- 
pense of such improvement will be more than com- 

ensated by the blessings and benefits that will flow 

rom the operation.’ In the first place, your family 
will be relieved from exposure to autumnal! diseases, 
and secondly, you will be able to transform an un- 
sightly noisome marsh, into a beautiful, productive 
meadow. If it should not be convenient for you to 
procure tiles, or stones suitable to the work, a very 
efficient, and comparatively lasting; series of ‘un- 
der-drawing m&y be formed with pine poles of 
about 4 inches in diameter. Where the bottom of 
the drain is soft, a plank should be placed thereon, 
then one pole placed on either side of the drain, 
leaving a passage for the water of about 3 or 4 
inches m diameter, on the top of these, a third pole 
should be placed, so as to keep the side poles open 
and fixed in their places. This done, let the sides 
and tops of the drains thus to be formed be filled . 
up with sraw, or the green twigs of pine or cedar, 
for some 4 or 5 inches; over this covering, intended 
to prevent the grey | through of loose earth, and 
the filling up of the drain, fill in the earth excava- 
from the drain; let the filling up be two or 
three inches above the surface level, to allow for 
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settling, when your work of draining will be com- 


pleted. If there are trees or bushes in your marsh, | of 50 acres of land, that has been lyivg idle for 
these must be grubved up, or cut down below the| 
Your ditches and drains being done, let) 


surface. 
your marsh remain undisturbed until August, then 
spread thereon ten loads of some rich compost, per 
acre, harrow and cross harrow, with a loaded har- 
row, until you get a tolerable fine tilth raised, then 
roll, and upon each acre sow 1 bushel of Red-top 
se@d, harrow the seeds lightly in with a light har- 
row, and roll; and next season you may fairly cal- 
culate to reap grass enough to make two tons of 
good hay per acre; if you top dress every second 
year, in early autumn, with 10 bushels of ashes, 2 
bushels of bone-dust, 2 of salt and 1 bushel of 
plaster, per acre, you may, for many years, expect 
good crops of grass. 

lf there should be any bushes, stumps of trees, 
&c., cut down and grub them up, burn them when 
dry, and scatter the ashes over the ground. 

‘Such reclaimed meadows often sink. If yours 
should do so to any extent, remedy the evil by cart- 
ing on and spreading sand, mould, or earth, of any 
kind, thereon. 

The earth excavated from the main ditches, 
shotld be composted with stable and barn-yard 
manure, plaster and ashes, to form a compust for 
the meadow thus reclaimed. 

The depth of drains should be about 3 feet, and 
between the surface and the materials filled in, 
there should be at least 18 inches of éarth, so as to 
allow of deep ploughing in after years. 

Every acre of meadow thus reclaimed, would 
net a clear annual profit equal to the interest on a 
capital of $200,—and pray, why should not that be 
considered as the value of the land? 

Sowine Crover Seep. 

If you did not sow your clover seed or: your fields 
last month, do so as early this as the frost may be 
out of the ground. After sowing, harrow lightly, 
and then roll. ‘ 

PerMANENT Pastures. 


«©Why did you not take our advice this time last 
year and convert that worn-out old field of yours 
into a permanent pasture?” ‘Well! I had’nt 
time.’? Had’nt fiddlesticks! You could have had 
plenty of time, if you could have had but the 
will. Had you followed our advice, you would, 
this year, have had a luxuriant pasture for your 
stock, instead of being compelled, as you have been 
for years, to depasture them on the road, and in 
the woods; a condition to which no Agriculturist 
ought to permit himself to be reduced.’’ ‘Why, 
to tell you the truth, I have’nt manure for my corn 
crop, much less for a pasture.” ‘If you were to 
use proper energy and economy in the saving, and 
use of manure, you could very readjly have secured 
enough for both purposes; had you pursued the 
plan we proposed last year, you would, by this time, 
have had a good pasture for your stock, without 
taking a spoonful of manure from your corn or any 
other crop.”’ ‘*How is that? that old field contains 
50 acres; to manure which, at your rate of manu- 
ring, would have taken a thousand ox-cart loads.” 
«Is it possible that you have forgotten, that I pro- 
posed that you should fertilize it by turning in green 
crops?” To tell you the truth, I have had so 
much more important things to think about, that I 
forgot all about it.”’ ‘*Without affirming or deny- 
ing that you have really had more important mat- 
ters to interest you, we must be permitted to say, 


Ptill frost. 





| 


that, in an economic point of view, the il 


years, producing nothing, and burthening you w 
taxes during the whole time, into a productiyg 
meadow and pasture, is a consideration of vital im. 
portance:—thus believing, we will proceed 

to state how it may be done; and we shall dogo 
under the Frosog hope,.that you will now take 
courage and profit by our advice.” 

Seize the first occasion of a rain, after your com 
crop is in, to plough up your old field 6 inches 
deep, turn the furrows flat, roll, harrow with a 
heavy harrow ,furrow-wise and cross-wise,until yoy 
reduce the soil to a fine tilth, then sow on each acre 
3 bushels of cow, shinney, or any other kind of 
peas, broadcast, harrow and cross-harrow them j 
then sow 1 bushel of plaster per acre, harrow, 
roll. When the peas first come into bloom plo 
them in with a good strong team, pass the roller 
over the field the way of the furrows, then harrow 
and roll again. This done, leave your field for two 
weeks, then sow on each acre of it 1 bushel of 
buckwheat, harrow that in the way of the furro 
and cross-wise; then sow 1 bushel of plaster ai 
1 bushel of salt, broadeast, per acre, and roll the 
land. When the buckwheat first comes into bloom, 
plough it in the depth of the previous furrow, pass 
the roller length-wise the furrow, then spread at 
the rate of 20 bushels of lime per acre on the field, 
harrow that in, and leave the field for a week of 
ten days, then re-harrow it, and roll; when this is 
done, it will be fit to receive the grass seeds. Sow 
on each acre, 1 peck of timothy seed, 1 bushel of orch 
ard grass seed, § a bushel of Kentucky blue grass 
and § bushel of red-top seed; harrow the seeds li 
in, sow 1 bushel of plaster and 2 bushels of salt 
acre, androll. If you pursue this course, you 
have laid the ground-work of a meadow, as we 
of a permanent pasture, which will last for 15 
20 years; from which you may cut from 50 
tons of hay, yearly, and have a luxuriant pas 
for your stock, each year, from the month of J 












The spring succeeding the autumn after so 
the grass seeds, you should sow, as soon as the fro 
is out of the ground, 12 lbs. of clover seed per acre, 
and roll the seed in; which operation will bury 
them sufficiently deep to insure their perfect vege- 
tation. 

To preserve your field in a productive state, 
every second fall, after setting itin grass, you shoul 
give it a top-dressing of a compost formed thus+ 
mix for each acre, layer and layer about, 2 loads 
stable manure, 2 loads of marsh mud, or w 
mould, with 4 bushels of bone-dust, 10 bushels of 
ashes, and | bushel of plaster; shovel the whole 
over, put it into pie, pat down the sides and top, 
and let itremain in bulk ten or fourteen days, when 
it will be fit to be applied. Spread it broadcast 
over the meadow, harrow it in, and roll. 





These ys may appear troublesome, but 
nothing should be considered in that light by 
— or farmer, when he reflects, that he the 

y assures to himself the means of sustaining hit” 
stock in comfort, throughout the year, and of re 
flecting credit upon himself. 

We recommend a mizture of seeds, because they 
are best calculated to secure the objects we have ia 
view—a supply of hay—and a luxuriant pasture— 
two things that every planter and farmer should 
pride himself in possessing. 

By dividing this fifty acre field into two fielly 
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you will consult the comfort and: health of your 
stock, as a change of pasture is promotive of both 
these objects—while the alternate rest of the fields 
will encourage and increase the product of the pas- 


As the lime, by its own specific gravity, will sink 
thto the soil, it will be well to give the field to 
dressings of this mineral say at the rate of 10 bush- 
els per acre, at intervals of three or four years 
apart, until a hundred bushels shall have been ap- 
plied, selecting the years for such dressings that in- 
tarvene between the application of the organic 
eqmposts, so as to avoid impairing their efficacy. 

Earty Turnirs. 

If you live near a market this is as profitable a 
orop as you can raise, as they always find ready 
sale, and always bring a high price. The way to 
get them early and good, is to select a piece of 
sandy loam, if in grass or clover, so much the bet- 
ter. Manure it with twenty double horse cart loads 
of stable and barn-yard manure to the acre, plough 
that in 8 inches deep, turn the furrows flat, roll, 
then harrow and cross-harrow until you shall have 
obtained a fine tilth. This done, put on a top-dress- 
ing, composed of 7 parts well rotted dung, 1 part 
ashes—harrow this in and roll the ground, then sow 
your seed, harrow them lightly in, and -finish by 
rolling. When the plants first make their appear- 
ance, sprinkle fish oi! over them early in the morn- 
ing, and continue this until the plants get into the 
rough leaf, when they will be out of harm’s way 
from their insect enemies. When they begin to 
bottle, thin them out so as to stand from 8 to 10 in- 
ches apart, stir the soil with the hoe but do not 
cover the bulbs. This done, mix equal quantities, 
say a bushel each of ashes, plaster, and salt, and 

ress each acre with the mixture. In 8 or 10 

stir the ground between the roots, as before, 

your cultivation will have been effected, and 
if the weather is seasonable a good crop must be 
the result. 
‘ Earzy Poraroes. ; 
‘The time for planting early potatoes, is when- 
éver the frost is out of the ground and it can be 
thoroughly ploughed and put in first rate order. 

ARTICHOKES. 

For stock feeding we know of no root which is 
better fitted as a substitute for the potato than this. 
In nutritive properties, as we showed this time last 
year, weight for weight, it may be considered as its 
equal, whereas, in productive capacity it is many 
times its superior. A lot assigned to artichokes 
should be kept for their culture alone, as when 
once planted they remain for years. Manure as 
for corn, plant four by two feet apart, keep them 
clean as you would—or ought—a crop of corn, and 
they will not fail to yield you some 500 bushels of 
Toots. 


Quantity or Seep per Acre. 
From 12 to 15 bushels of artichokes cut into sets 
as are potatoes, will plant an acre. 

‘For a full description of the advantages of this 
¢rop, kinds of manure, modes of culture, preserva- 
tion and use—its analysis and value as compared 
with potatoes, we refer to the VII. vol. pp. 301, 302. 

Fences. 

See to these and have them put in such condition 

% to-defy the assaults of stock. 
: Roor Crops. 

Provide manure enough to enable you to culti- 
vate an acre of each of the following cro fan- 
get Wurtzel, Carrots, Turnips and Ruta-Baga, and 





when the time shall come we will tell you how to 
cultivate each crop. Form composts and let them 
be decomposing. 
Compost Hears. ’ 
Be gorguing, these to be in readiness for use. 
AULING OuT Manure. 

Attend to this work timely. With every double 
horse cart load that you may have, mix 1 bushel 
of plaster before hauling out your manure. 

Limtine anp Marine. 

Should your corn ground be deficient in jime, af- 
ter it is manured and ploughed, give it a dose of 
lime or marl, and harrow it in. No better time 
can be availed of for such purpose. 

Manvrine Sanpy Lanps. 

Ten double-horse cart loads of clay and an equal 
quantity of barn yard and stable manure, intimate- 
ly mixed together, will be of more benefit on light, - 
sandy land, than 20 loads of manure. 

OrcHarps. ' 

If there be any dead limbs on your apple trees, 
have them neatly sawed off with a sharp saw, shave 
the wound smooth with a drawing knife, and dress 
it with a coating of varnish. 

This done, if you desire your trees to prosper, 
scrape off all the rough bark and paint the bodies 
with a mixture made in the proportion of 1 gallon 
of soft soap, 1 lb. flour of sulphur and 1 qt. of salt. 

If your orchard has not been recently manured, 
dress each acre with a compost made thus: To 5 
loads of marsh or river mud, add, layer and layer 
about, 4 bushels of bone-dust, 10 bushels of ashes 
and 1 bushel of plaster and one bushel of salt; mix 
the whole well together, throw it up into pie and 
let it remain 10 or 15 days, then spread it over your 
orchard, plough it in 3 inches deep, and harrow. 
Thus treated, in the bearing season, you may cal- 
culate not only upon good crops but fair fruits. 

Animals oF.att Kinps. 

This is a severe month upon animals of all kinds, 
they should, therefore, be well cared for—well 
fed, and in every respect be treated kindly. 

Pouttry. 

Clean houses, clean nests, and generous feeding, 
are essential to successful poultry raising, and es- 
pecially in this month. 

_ Tosacco Beps. 

For their judicious management, we refer you to 
the essays of Messrs. Bowie, Jones, Milburn and 
Blackistone—Essays that never have been, and per- 
haps never will be exceeded. In those essays ev- 
ery thing connected with the Tobacco culture are 
to be found. They can be found in former vol- 
umes of our journal. . 

Winter-Kitiep Grain. 

If your wheat fields have been killed, harrow 
and roll them. 

IMPLEMENTS AnD TooLs. 

Examine and have all these that may need it, re- 
paired, in order that when you may have a call for 


their use they may be ready. 


Our Houses. 

Clean them out and give thenf a coat of white- 
wash. 

Hive sounp Meapows. 

If you have any, have them harrowed, then 
top-dress them with a mixture, per acre, composed 
of 5 bushels of ashes, 2 bushels of bone-dust and 2 
bushels of salt—your top-dressing on, harrow again 
and roll. Your meadow thus treated, will: yield 
50 per cent. more grass. This dressing must be 
applied as soon as the frost is out of the ground. 
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Deap ANIMALS. 


—— | 


| ground moderatély well with manure, dig it in a 


If it should be your misfortune to have any of | spade deep, rake till perfectly fine, then lay off 


your animals die throughout the year, have them 
cut up and composted with 20 times their bulk, or 
weight of marsh mud, river mud, wood’s mould, 
or some other kind of earth, mixing in plaster as 
you proceed; throw the whole into bulk and let it 
remain, and the result will be a-lot of as good ma- 
nure as you ever applied to your land. ‘When you 
come to break up the bulk after the flesh has been 
decayed, break up the bones tolerably fine, and mix 
them with stable manure, ashes, salt and plaster, 
cover the whole over with earth, leave them 8 or 
10 weeks, and they will be fit for use. 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 
‘ MARCH. 

Without attempting to point out the particular 
day when the labors of the garden should commence, 
we will say, that the proper time will be when the 
frost shall be out of the ground. Ina climate so 
variant as ours, it would be surperfluous to fix any 
time, as so extensive is our territory, and so differ- 
ent the seasons, that when it would be early in one 
state it would be late in another,—indeed, even in 
some parts of the same state the proper time for 
beginning varies from ten to fourteen days. Such 
being the case, the gardener has to watch the 
weather in spring, and whenever, from the absence 
of frost, the soil can be dug and put in good con- 
dition, go to work. We will, therefore, merely 
add, that he who desires early vegetables, must 
avail himself of the earliest auspicious.-period of 
time, and when he does commence, to do so with 
the settled purpose of making his garden the best 
of his vicinity—to be animated by the noble am- 
bition of excelling all his neighbors,—and here 
we must admonish him, in the beginning, that plen- 
ty of manure, and cleanly culture, are the great 
assurances of successful gardening. , 

With these prefatory remarks, we shall: proceed 
to succinctly point out the matters that should be 
attended to. 

Sowine Seeps oF VARIOUS KINDS. 

The moment the frost is out of the ground, ma- 
nure a plot in the border of your garden, facing the 
south, dig in the manure, rake finely, and then sow. 
seed of early Cabbage, of different sorts, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli, Tomatoes, Egg Plants and Lettuce, rake the 
seeds in lightly, and compress the earth around the 
seeds by patting it with the back of the shovel or 
spade. 

AspaRaGus. 

As soon as the weather is settled, sow Asparagus 
seed. In preparing the seed bed, manure liberally 
with stable or barn-yard manure, dig in the manure, 
spade deep, then rake until the soil is perfectly 
fine, then put on a slight top-dressing of well rotted 
nutritive manure, rake that in, and sow the seed 
thinly in drills 8 or 10 inches asunder, } an inch 
deep, cover the seed with a rake, and pat the earth 
down with the back of a spade orshovel. If the 
weather shou'd prove dry before the seeds come up, 
water the bed every few days with water that has 
been exposed to the sun, or with a decoction made 
of half a gallon of soot and ten gallons of water. 

‘For after-treatment, aad mode of planting out 
the bed, see Vol. VII. B 30. 

EAs. 


‘Get your early Peas in as soon as the ground can 
te worked and put in good order. Dress the 


| drills 35 feet apart, 2 or three inches deep, drill in 
your peas, cover them with the rake, pat the ground 
and give to the bed a liberal top-dressing of a mix. 
ture comprised of 6 parts ashes, 2 of plaster. 

Continue to drill in a few rows of peas every two 
weeks for two or three months, so as to haveq 
continuous. supply of this delicious vegetable du. 
ring the season. 

Beans. 

If the weather should proye mild, plant Windsor 
Beans as soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
Prepare the ground as for peas, the rows should be 
2 feet apart. And as in the case of peas, planta 
few rows every two weeks, so as to continue youp 


supply. :; 
Lettuce. 

Set out your lettuce plants for heading as soon 
as the ground is relieved from the ‘presence of 
frost, and can be ey worked. , 

ADISHES. 

Radish seed may be sown as soon as the frost & 

out of the ground and the soil susceptible of being. 
ut in good order. The bed or border should be 

Fiberally manured with well rotted manure, d 

deep and raked perfectly fine. This vegetable de- 

lights in a deep, rich, sandy loam, or sand, which 

ole the seeds are sown, should receive a dressing 

of ashes, or ashes and plaster mixed together. 

Earty Turnips. 

Prepare a bed by manuring it heavily with som 
rich compost, well rotted manure, or guano, dig the 
manure in a spade in depth, rake the ground finel 
then apply a top-dressing composed of 6 parts of 
well rotted manure, and 2 parts ashes, rake thatin, | 
This done, sow your seed, rake, and pat the earth 
down with the back of your spade. When the plants. 
first come up, go over your bed and sprinkle figh 
oil lightly over the plants with a mop. . Repeat thig 
every morring early, until the plants get into the 
rough leaf. When the plants -s few inches high, 
thin them out so as to stand 8 or 10 inches apart, 
keep them clean of weeds uutil the leaves cover. 
the ground, and you will be assured of a good crop 
of early turnips. 

Instead of the fish oil, we have sometimes used 
as a top dressing, a mixture composed ‘in the pro. 
portion of 2 bushels of ashes to 1 bushel of plaster, 
to 1 Ib. of flour of sulphur, intimately mixed to 
gether. This mixture must be freely dusted over 
the plants, early, each morning, until the plants get 
into the rough leaf. The omission of a single 
morning may lose your crop, for if you neglect 
your duty, which consists in keeping the leaves 
covered with a distasteful substance, the turnip 
fleas and flies will not neglect theirs, which is to 
eat the plants. To the latter mixture we have 
sometimes added from a peck to a peck and a-half 
of soot. > 

Spinacu. 

Every few weeks during spring, prepare a bed, 
by manuring, digging fine, and raking, and drill in 
a few rows of spinach. The seed must be drilled 
in thinly, drills ] foot apart. The plants to be thin 
ned out so a3 to.stand 4 inches apart, and kept clean 
of weeds. : 

Carrots—Parsnirs. 

Drill in a few rows of each of these roots. The 
rows of the carrots should be 12 inches apart 
those of the parsnips. 18 inches. The plants of the 





first, when a few inches high, must be thinned out 
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go as to stand 3 inches asunder; those of the latter, 
Ginches. In preparing the bed, manure liberally 
with a compost comprised of 6 parts well rotted 
manure and 2 sory ashes. Top dress or dust the 
— at the first dressing with a mixture of salt 
and plaster—the parsnips with plaster alone or 
plaster and ashes in equal proportions. Keep the 
plants clean, by giving the earth between the rows 
two or three hoeings, and relieving the plants of 
al] the weeds in the rows, with the hand. 
Beets. 

Prepare a bed for early beets, by giving the land 
a liberal dressing with a rich compost, or well rot- 
ted manure, dig it in to the full depth of the spade, 
rake finely, lay off drills 2 feet apart, 1 inch deep, 
drill in Y' ur seed very thinly, cover and pat down 
the earth. When the plants are a few inches high, 
work between the rows with a hoe, and pull up the 
weeds and grass between the plants with the hand. 
At this working the plants must be thinned out so 
as to stand from 8 to 12 inches apart. The work- 
fn pees dust the plants with a mixture made 
of equal parts of plaster and ashes. This dusting 
should be repeated several times in the early 
growth of the plants. 

Onions. 

The time to sow Onion seed is as early as the 
frost is out of the ground. Many think that Onions 
cannot be grown from the seed in one year. This 
is not the case; we have raised, and seen raised by 
athers, as fine Onions grown from the seed as we 
eyer did from sets. 

Or tHe Manure. 

The best manure we have ever used for onions, 
ing from the result, was comprised of 1 load 
of well rotted manure—a mixture of stable and 
barn-yard—a bushel of ashes, and half a bushel of 
salt. The bed to which this quantity was applied 
30 ef 20 feet in size. This compost was made 
ing the manure first, then the ashes, and 
ly the salt, layer and layer about; we then 
welled the heap over well together, so as to tho- 
roughly mix the whole well together, left it in 
balk some 8 or 10 days, then spaded one half on the 
bed, dug it in spade deep, raked the ground finely, 
then broadcasted the remaining half on the bed and 
raked it in. We then laid the bed off into beds 4 
feet apart, with alleys between each bed, 12 inches 
wide. We then drew drills 12 inches apart, 1 inch 
deep, and drilled the onion seeds very thinly in, 
covered with the rake, patted them down with the 
back of the shovel, and gave the bed a free dress- 
fog with plaster and soot mixed in equal propor- 
tions together. When the plants came up we gave 
them a dusting with a similar mixture: when the 
lants became large enough for the purpose, we 
inned them out so as to stand 3 or 4 inches apart 
in the rows, and gave them a hoeing between the 
rows, extracting the weeds and grass out between 

the plants by hand. 

Onions should be kept clean of weeds and grass. 
This can be effected by three careful weedings with 
the hoe and hand, performed at intervals of 8 or 
10 days apart. The weeding between the rows 
can be performed by a small hoe, taking care not 
to go nigh the plant, and by extracting the weeds 

grass in the rows between the plunts, with the 
finger ang thumb. The roots of the onion are 
very delicate and must not be injured by the hoe, 
as all lacerations of their delicate rootlets are fatal 
to the growth of the bulb, which latter must never 
be earthed up. The object in growing onions be- 





= 


ing to keep the earth open and clean, and not to 
hill its bulb. 

At every working of our bed, we dusted them 
with the plaster and soot mixture. 

In times of drought we watered the bed every 
day or second day, about sun-down, and found great 
benefit by substituting a decoction of soot, made of 
6 quarts of soot and 30 gallons of water, for pure 


‘water. 


Cetery. 

Prepare a plot on a border with a southern ex- 
posure, by manuring, digging in the manure, and 
raking finely. Then sow celery.seed; the plants 
will be ready to set out in about 6 weeks. 

Borecore or Curtep Kate. 

Towards the latter part of this month, sow the 

seed of this vegetable, for autumn use. 
Rep Perprrs. 

As soon as the weather shall have become set- 
tled, and there is no longer danger from frost, pre- 
pare a southern exposed border, and sow the seed 


of peppers, of sorts. 


Earty Poraroes. 

This excellent root cannot be planted too soon 
after the frost is out of the poe The ground 
should be well manured,—(we have no faith in the 
starving nostrums prescribed as curatives of the 
rot, a disease which no one understands) the soil 
should be reduced to the finest tilth, and for early 

otatoes, should be a sandy loam or deep rich sand. 
he rows should be made north and south, 214 to 
3 feet apart, and be about 4 inches ms 8 The sets 
should be cut a few days before being planted, dried 
in plaster, plaster and ashes, or ashes alone, laid 
on a dry floor for the wounds to become well cvat- 
ed. Ateach dressing the plants should receive a 
free dressing of a mixture comprised of equal por- 
tions of ashes, plaster and salt, which dusting 
should be continued at intervals of eight or ten 
days, until the plants are out of blossom. 
he dustings should be given of a morning when 
the dew is on the vines. 
Horse Rapisa. 

If you have not a plot of this excellent condi- 
mental root in your garden, supply the deficiency 
this month as early as you can prepare one. Itde- 
lights in moist, not wet, ground, which should be- 
dug and trench-dug, say 18 inches deep, being first 
manured well before being trenched. After the 
trenching operation, apply a second manuring of 
well rotted dung, dig it in 5 or 6 inches deep; rake 
finely, and set out the roots in rows 18 inches apart, 
the plants 8 inches asunder; keep the bed clean, by 
hoeing and hand weeding, as occasion may require. 

Besides its being an admirable condiment for the 
dinner table, a syrup made from it is an admirable 
remedy for colds, especially in cases of hoarseness 
—the dose being a tea spoonful at a time. 

Ruvpars or Pie Prants. 

Set out adozen or so of Rhubarb plants early 
this month. Its fine quality as a material for pies, 
should commend its cultivation to your favor. 

Garpen Fruit Trees. 

If any of your fruit trees need ing, have 
them pruned this month. What we mean by the 
term pruning, is simply cutting off any dead limbs, 
or the removal of such limbs as may-interlap and 
prevent the free circulation of the air. We are 
opposed to the indiscriminate cutting and slashing 
recommended by some who pretend to know a great 
deal. Dead limbs should be carefully sawed off, 
into sound wood, as close down to the trunk as may 
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he; the wound shoyld be made smooth with a draw- 
ing knife or other sharp tool, and should be dress- 
ed with a wax formed of equal parts of beeswax, 
rosin and turpentine, melted over a slow fire, to be 
put on while warm, not hot, with a painter’s brush; 
over this place a cap of cotton cloth, or sugar loaf 
paper. If the bark of your trees are rough and 
dead-like, or mossy, have the rough, dead bark or 
moss, scraped off with an iron scraper; this done, 
peint the body of the tree with a mixture composed 
n the proportion of 1 gallon of soft soap to 1 qt. 
of.salt, and 1 )b. of the flour of sulphur. Having 
done this, if your trees have not been recently ma- 
nured, treat each tree to a bushel] of a compost 
thus formed:—mix together thoroughly, layer and 
layer about, J load of well rotted manure, 10 bush- 
els of ashes, 2 bushels of bone-dust, 1 bushel of 
plaster and 1 bushel of salt. After these several 
substances shall have been carefully shoveled over, 
they must be left in bulk 10 or 14 days, when the 
compost will be fit for use. Then broadcast under 
each tree a bushel of this mixture, dig it in 2 or 3 
iaches deep, rake the ground and _ finish by rolling. 
GooseBerries—CurRANTS—RasPBERRIES. 

Trim these, and dig in manure around the roots 
2 or three inches. 

SHRUBBERY OF ALL KINDS. 

Shrubbery of all kinds may now be trimmed. 
When trimmed, a little manure should be slightly 
dug in dround each bush, but not so deep as to in- 
jure the roots. 

Srrawserries. *® 

Clean off your strawberry beds early this month; 
give them a moderate dressing of we! rotted ma- 
nure, which should be spaded in a few inches, say 
3 inches in depth, rake the ground, then dust over 
it a mixture of equal parts of ashes and salt, and 
lay long straw between the rows. Tanner’s-bark 
wil] answer in the stead of the straw. 

If the weather should be dry, your strawberry 
bed should be watered every evening, or every oth- 
er evening. After the vines are in blossom, the 
utmost care must be observed to hold the nose or 
nozzle down to the ground, to avoid washing the 
farina from the flowers. 

Suave Trees anp Sarvuspery. 

If your dwelling is not surrounded by shade 
trees or shrubbery, plant some of each this month 
early. A dwelling in the country, without such 
surroundings, is, indeed, a desolate looking con- 
cern. It should be an object in every owner of a 
farm or plantation, to not only live comfortably, 
but to give to his home the external appearance of 
it, as besides being sources of comfort and health, 
trees and shrubbery, in the eyes of a tasteful pur- 
chaser, give increased value to a landed estate. 


Proportion af Sexes among Sheep.—The commu- 
nication of Mr. Garnett, of Va., in our January 
No., upon this subject, is one of much interest, 
and has attracted the attention of breeders. We 
are requested to ask of Mr. G. and others who 
may have given the subject attention, to present 
any additional facts which may be at their com- 
mand—and how far the principle may be applied 
to poultry. as well as to sheep, &c. The subject is 
one worthy of an extended inquiry 


Agricultural Implements at the Cattte Show.—The 
suggestions of a correspondent at Castle Pen, Pa., 
we think he will find, by examining the list of pre- 
oe to have been carried out at our State Ex- 
hibition. 








To the Editor of the American Farmer— 7 

In the December number of the Southern Pign 
ter is an able paper, prepared and published by on 
der of the Executive Committee of the State An 
ricultural Society of Virginia. The subject 
‘* Agricultural Machinery;” and as that portion re 
ferring to Reaping Machines, is of more exte 
and general interest,—in fact, only limited by thy 
Union itself, or where the soil and climate prohis 
its the profitable growth of wheat, as a crop, | 
have thought the re-publication in the Americap 
Farmer would benefit many of its subscribers ip 
the selection of a Reaping .Machine, which ha 
been so fully and fairly tested;—and proved to be 
both efficient and durable, by the concurrent testi. 
mony of so — and such competent judges. 

There is an old and true saying, ‘‘that he must 
be a good workman, who can do good work with 
bad tools; but any one can work with good tools;” 
and it applies with peculiar force, to the use of m» 
chines for reaping and mowing. The cost isa 
large item in the expenditure of most farmers; and 
hence the importance of making a judicious selem 
tion, and of obtaining an implement that will not 
fail him at a time of need,—when time is 
and if not improved, loss must ensue; for there 
no farmer who has not felt, and does not know ex 
perimentally, the truth of the adage, ‘make hay, 
while the sun shines.”” 

Conclusive as the testimony appears in favor 
Hussey’s Reaper,—and that too, in one of the 
nest wheat growing section’ of the Union, there is 
such evident candour and impartiality pervading 
the Report, that the perusal must carry conviction 
to the mind of the general reader, as it certainly 
does to that of a subscriber, and a & 
MARYLANDER, 





Communicated to the Virginia State Agricultural Socie ! 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, &c.» { 


BY EDWIN G. BOOTH. t 
[Published by order of the Executive Committee.J ©! 


In accordance with the arrangement that each 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
Agricultural Society shall write for publication @ 
article on some subject of agriculture, and yielding 
to the suggestion that Agricultural Machinery, & 
shall constitute the basis of my communication, J 
proceed to the performance of the duty which 
thus incumbent on me. I hope we will all evined 
a disposition, in this way at least, to devote some 
attention to the position in which we have bets 

laced. I will premise that this particular subject 

as been assigned me in consequence of my here 

reviously published some essays embracing it, 
F denonenetiy cannot discuss it very fully without 
unprofitable repetition. The remarks to which} 
refer (published in the April number of the prey 
volume of the Planter,) were chiefly confined 
the successful combination of steam and waléf 
power, and the machinery connected with it. ] 
may state that the whole operation has continued 
in entire harmony and success, as the President of 
the, Society and the Editor of the Planter can a& 
test, from recent personal observations 

I suppose, however, it is proper to confine myself 
to the machinery incident to agriculture. The im 
portance of all machinery is regulated bj the vale 
able purposes to which it can be applied. 
the wheat crop, as in my section, formerly 
sumed from one-fourth to one-third of its value ® 


nities 
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its transportation; when the want of facilities for 
improvement confined its cultivation to a small 
eurface of lot and fresh land; when it had to be 
trodden out very slowly, it was almost an affliction 
for a man to be encumbered with a very large 
erop. Iheard-a gentleman once say that he had 
hauled all off he could with his own teams, had 
hired in addition all the teams he could command, 
and had left the balance in his granary. When this 
atate of things existed, the machinery incident to 
its’ production and preparation justified but little 
attention. But now, circumstances have undergone 
a wonderful change, and command for this crop 
and its incidental machinery an importance, para- 
mount to any other—and I shall regulate my com- 
munication accordingly. * * 

The next operation is the reaping, and I regret 
that so much consumption of time on other mat- 
ters may encroach on this, so highly important.— 
There is so much sensitiveness amongst the pro- 
prietors and advocates of these machines, that I 
would approach the discussion with reluctance, but 
for the consciousness of intending nothing more 
than benefit to my fellow-man, and the discharge 
of the duty which has been assigned me. It isa 
aubject of importance, both from individual and 
national considerations. I will here remark that 
there seems to be almost a censurable backward- 
ess in most farmers in withholding from the pub- 
lic the results of their experiments, particularly 
when unfavorable. It is too common when a ma- 
chine is purchased and fails, to lay it aside in si- 
lence, although the fact of its purchase may on 
that account lead many into a similar difficulty. I 
know that this backwardness does not result from 
any want of philanthropy or indisposition to ren- 
der important service to their country. They de- 
sire these results, but are only slow and reluctant 
to appear before the public. I shall act on the 
supposition that they are willing to be used as in- 
struments of usefulness to the agricultural inter- 
ests—not objecting to the introduction of -their 
ames in attempting to accomplish humane and 
philanthropic objects. Anonymous statements and 
references lose much of their force on this account; 
and the subject I now commence requires the best 
evidence the nature of the case affords, particular- 
ly as I shall oppose the usual current of opinion as 
indicated by the various premiums secured. Mr. 
M’Cormick’s, being a Virginia reaper, would se- 
cure my prepossessions in its favor, if consistent 


with truth and a poanee regard to mechanical 


merit. But although it has generally secured the 
jums on a haif hour or half day trial, and 

may continue to do so, I think I shall be able to 
ve that it is the most magnificent and costly 
ae in its line. Iregard it as unfortunate that 
at the World's Fair the premium was thus secured 
for America, as the result I fear will strip us of 
the incidental renown. Speaking thus plainly, I 
must be permitted to adduce my evidence in my 
own way. Mr. William Allen, of James River, 
has tried half a dozen of M’Cormick’s reapers, 
and offered to make me a present of the whole of 
them. He has used Hussey’s, I believe, with suc- 
cess and satisfaction. Mr. Corbin Warwick, of 
Beaver Dam, has tried four of M’Cormick’s—two 
with some attempted improvement. One succeed- 
ed better than any I ever heard of; but was aban- 
doned and never tried by him after the first crop. 
Mr. Warwick informed me that he afterwards pur- 
‘ghased two of Hussey’s—but only used one because 





it kept enough of his hands employed in securing 
his crop, which is a large one. Mr. R. B. Bolling 
has tried both, and in a letter to mé after the har- 
vest of last year, he remarks: ‘‘But for three of 
*Hussey’s Improved Reapers,’ 1 would have had 
much difficulty in securing my crop. The machines 
work beautifully, one especially, which I wish you 
to see, and will say more about it to you when we 
meet. A little more weight and consequently 
strength of castings, will make them almost every- 
thing an enlightened farmer can desire. No one 
who seeds thirty acres even of land capable of 
bearing twenty bushels to the acre, can afford to 
harvest without one; and the larger the crop the 
greater the saving to the operative.” 

Mr. Burgwyn, of Roanoke, bas perhaps tried 
more of Hussey’s than any one farmer, anu also 
M’Cormick’s, I believe. I understood him to give 
Hussey’s the decided preference. {I have been in- 
formed that Dr. Wilkins, of Brunswick, bought 
one of M‘Cormick’s, and, not making the usual 
preparation otherwise, thereby endangered his 
crop. He, a subsequent season, bought two, and 
one of his neighbors informed me both were left on 
the field as worthless, or at least not answering his 

urpose. I was informed that his neighbor, Mr. 

roadnax, tried two, and that what they did was 
very imperfectly done. Mr. Wm. Qld, of Pow- 
hatan, tried one of M‘Cormick’s one harvest; du- 
ring the next harvest, I saw it lying amongst the 
‘sthings that were.’’? I learn he had it fixed up 
and started again the late harvest, but soon laid it 
aside again. Dr. Henry Lewis,of Brunswick, has 
tried one of M‘Cormick’s. Though I have con- 
versed with him on the subject, I do not recollect 
its particular operation. I believe he has abandon- 
ed it. . I know that when in pursuit of repairs for 
his, he saw mine, (made by Hussey,) and pro- 
nounced it, from inspection, superior to-his. Col. 
J. W. Gilliam, of Brunswick, has tried M*‘Cor- 
mick’s, and abandoned it also. 

I have been more particular in this enumeration, 
because I felt eed to embrace every one | had 
seen or heard of from reliable personal informa- 
tion. There may be some inaccuracies of infor- 
mation, which I hope will induce correction arid a 
more perfect account, as so large an expenditure 
ought either to be obstructed or directed into the 
proper channel. 

From this account, it may be stated that not one 
of M‘Cormick’s reapers has ever operated any 
profitable length of time in this region. In other 
sections it must be different, because [ hear they 
are highly approved. While the best machines 
sometimes fail and break, or are not understood in 
their management, I think I may safely assert that 
not one of Hussey’s has ever failed when fairly | 
tried, and it is proper to make the same references 
to all Ihave heard of from reliable information. I 
have already alluded to a number in contrast with 
M‘Cormick’s by the same persons. The first in- 
troduced into this section was by myself—or it was 
rather sent to me as a valuable present by the friend 
from whose letter I have quoted above in commen- 
dation of them. There was some difficulty in first 
starting it, both by him and myself. In my case, I 
attributed it to the slow and careful entrance into 
the wheat; and the additional fact that the stubble 
in the row, necessarily cut by the cradle for the 
horses, was higher than the shears, but not high 
enough to fall back out of theirway. They conse- 
quently fell down amongst the shears, choking 
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them.- The. machines should be put into the wheat 
with as quick and rapid motion of the horses as 
possible in a walk. Mine completed the fourth 
crop a few days since, cutting the last minute equal 
to any preceding. Iwill here remark that much 
skill is necessary in placing the hands around the 
field at proper distances, instead of following the 
machine.m a crowd. Mr. William Bland, from 
his satisfaction at the operations of mine, purchased 
one, and has tried it two crops with entire success. 
Capt. R. W. Bragg, of Lunenburg, also purchased 
one, and after harvest returned his personal ac- 
knowledgments to me for my instrumentality in in- 
ducing him to doso. Mr. Wm. Irby, of Lunen- 
burg, Messrs. Edward C. Robinson and John A. 
Hillsman, of Amelia, have all used Hussey’s; and 
I learn from each one that the performance was 
successful. Mr. William S. Archer, of Amelia, 
was induced to secure my services in the purchase 
of one, oy witnessing the successful operation of 
mine on May weeds, (the harvest having passed 
when he was at my house.) It reached him after 
the wheat harvest was over. I understand that a 
trial on oats, under unfavorable circumstances, was 
not satisfactory. On wheat, and suitable ground, 
&c. there need be no apprehension. 

I will here remark to persons who may purchase 
these machines, there are certain portions most 
likely to break or get out of order, requiring dou- 
ble sets. I would always prefer two entire blades, 
though Mr. Hussey says he has less apprehensions 
about them than any other part. There should 
certainly be double sets of bolts and screws, confining 
the crank, wheels, &c.; it is true any blacksmith 
can make them. I was once considerably inter- 
rupted by the loss of a screw-tap, and though a 
small circumstance, it may be useful to others. 

[ have now noticed all of both kinds of ma- 
chines known to me, or of which I have reliable 
information of their performance on wheat. I re- 
collect to have seen an account of the satisfactory 

rformance of one at Brandon during the visit of 
President Fillmore last year. In that whole region 
there is not one of M’Cormick’s I believe in use, 
while Hussey’s are universally preferred. There 
is no part of the country to which you can more 
safely go than that for whatever may be useful or 
gratifying, or better calculated to excite the inno- 
cent and patriotic exultation, ‘I am an American 
citizen.’? Regarding the population, fertility and 
improvement of soil, judicious cultivation, &c. the 
boasting foreigner may be referred to that region 
of country, to silence all invectives, and challenge 
admiration, unless, as in many instances, he may 
possess tastes and feelings whieh it would not be 
desirable to gratify. Bit to return from this seem- 
ing digression, though the kind of country may 
have an important bearing on its practices and 
preferences. jn ee" 


Somerset Co., Md.—A subscriber of this county, 
in paying his own subscription for two years, di- 
rects us to forward copies also to two of his neigh- 
bors, as he wishes them to have the same advan- 
tages of the work, which he says, he has enjoyed 
on his large estate. And we have no doubt, ina 
little while these latter will also be sending us or- 
ders for their friends and neighbors—for this ap- 
pears to be the usual order of things with our read- 
ers. 


Lawn Grass Seed.—Those wanting Lawn Grass 
Seed are referred to the advertisement of Sinclair 
& Co. on another page. 





$< 
ON THE CULTURE OF THE CORN CROp, 


Tarsoro’, Edgcombe Co. N.C. Nov. 15, 1852, » 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Sir:—I promised you last spring, to report the 
result of an experiment then commenced, on a 
piece of land planted in corn, not strictly, but 
somewhat after the manner advised by you, in the 
Dec. No. of the American Farmer for 1851, in re. 
ply to the article signed ‘*Panola.”’ 

The soil selected for the experiment had bee 
cultivated in cotton five or six years consecutively, 
averaging one thousand pounds of seed cotton or 
thereabouts per acre annually. Five ‘hundred 
pounds per annum would have been the farthest ex. 
tent of its production but for the liberal application 
of manure in the drill for each crop, composed of 
cotton seed composted with rich earth. This sys. 
tem of manuring is adhered to by nearly if not all 
of our farmers, as being most effective in produc 
large successive crops of cotton; and that, too, 
with good reason, as it is not an uncommon th 
in this county, with those who have planted the 
same ground for several years in regular succes 
sion, to realise a ‘four hundred pound bale to the 
acre.”’ Such ‘good success,”’ however, in making 
cotton, is fast tending to make us oblivigys to the 
fact, that any thing else is worth growing. The 
cotton furrow must be filled to the brim with mae 
nure, if not an atom is left for the corn. May not 
such a system of manuring and cultivation prove 
detrimental to the continued improvement of the 
soil? But to the experiment. 

The ground was accurately surveyed and found 
to contain sixteen and one-fifth acres. A quantity. 
of earth from a neighboring ditch, was hauled out 
and composed with poor barn-yard manure, at the 
rate of twelve bushels of earth to one of manum 
After remaining in bulk six weeks, the heaps were 
cut down and distributed broadcast as evenly as 
possible over thirteen acres, giving to each acre 
eighty one horse loads, or four hundred and eighty 
bushels of the compost. This operation was sue 
ceeded by inverting the soil to the depth of six 
inches with a No. 2 self-sharpening eagle plough, 
drawn by two mules, followed by a subsoil lough 
drawn by two males also, cutting seven inches 
low’the bottom of the furrow made by the eagle 
plow. The remaining three and one-fifth acres re 
ceived no manure, but were divided in equal parts, 
containing one and six-tenth acres each. That 
part adjoining the thirteen acres, was ploughed 
and subsoiled, as above described; the other was 
ploughed, but not subsoiled. ; 

Unleached wood ashes and bone dust had been 
composted some weeks before, in sufficient quantity 
to give each of the thirteen acres forty bushels of 
the former and four of the latter ingredient. These 
remained in bulk six weeks, when they were ai 
plied broadcast and intermixed with the soil in 
most thorough manner by harrowing and cross-haf> 
rowing. The three and one-fifth acres were hate 
rowed in a similar manner, but received none of 
the ashes and bone dust. ; 

Furrows were then opened seven feet asunden 
throughout the sixteen and one-fifth acres, with & 
double mould board plough, and corn dropped at 
intervals of three inches, one grain in a place, 
with the view ‘of thinning toa stand of eighteen 
inches between the hills at the proper time. The 
harrow was used to cover the seed, running it ina 
diagonal line with the corn furrows. This lag 
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operation was by far the most expeditious, as well 
as the most superior mode of doing this kind of 
work, covering the corn at a more uniform depth, 
and leaving the ground in the nicest possible condi- 
tion for the after cultivation. Finished planting 
the 26th of April. 

May 14th—The corn was from four to’five inches 
high on the thirteen acres, and two to three on the 
three and one-fifth. Commenced ploughing, using 
the common turn-plough, with the landside next 
the corn, throwing the earth from it, following 
with hoes, weeding and reducing to a proper stand. 

May 20th—The corn was injured by the cut- 


‘worm, or from some other cause many of the 


plants had died, and the missing places were then 
replanted. A quantity of guano was also pre- 
pared, by mixing it with one-fourth its weight of 

sum, and four times its weight, or bulk rather, 
of earth that had been saturated some weeks be- 
fore with brine from pork barrels. 

May 2lst—Sowed the mixture abovementioned 
in the furrows on each side of the corn, at the rate 
of one hundred and ten pounds of guano to the 
acre; making this application to the whole of the 
thirteen acres, ey four rows, on the part sub- 
soiled, and two on the part not subsoiled. As fast 
as the guano was deposited in the furrow, it was 
covered by throwing back the earth removed by 
the plow on the 14th. 

ay 26th—Plowed the intervening ground be- 
tween the rows of corn, that had not before been 
disturbed since planting. 

June 14th—Run,a five tooth cultivator three times 
in each row—followed with the hoes, cutting out 
the grass, and stirring the soil about the corn. 

July 3d—Sowed peas broadcast on half of the 
thirteen acres, and repeated the work with the 
cultivator, and completed the work. The corn on 
the three and one-fifth acres had not kept pace 
with the manured corn, which rendered it neces- 

to work it again with the cultivator a short 
time thereafter. 

July 22nd—The corn had grown rapidly up to 
this time, and bid fair to yield a very heavy crop— 
was pronounced by many the best they had ever 
seen growing on upland. 

July 27th—The weather for several days had 
been very hot and dry, and the corn was apparent- 
ly suffering from that cause. Such was not the 
case however on any other portion of the farm. 

July 3lst—Had several rains during the three 
days previous, but without any advantage to the 
corn. Many of the stalks had turned yellow to 
the top, confined, principally, however, to the san- 
dier ‘portions of the field. On the part sowed 
broadcast with peas, at the last working, the corn 
much better than elsewhere. 

Sept. lst—It is universally admitted that the 
eorn crop in this section is the largest made with- 


‘Inthe last ten years. The seasons therefore must 


be acquitted of having any agency in the injur 
that the crop in question has sustained. I shall 
not attempt to account for it, being but a Tyro in 
agriculture; but it has been suggested however, by 
gne who professes to be a practical farmer, ‘‘sich 
@mizture’’ as was applied to the soil, ‘*would spile 
any crap.’? Another, who is not too practical to 
read an agricultural paper, nor thinks he knows 
more than the man that writes the ‘* Farming 
»”’ conceives it may be owing to a deficiency 
of organic matter in the soil,(2—66, pr. analysis— 
see Am. Farmer, Dec. No, 1851, soil marked A.) 





Will you undertake to say which of the two is 
right ?—if either. 

Oct. 25th—The crop has been gathered, meas 
ured gnd housed. The yield is heavier than it 
promised late in the season, but nothing like what 
it promised earlier. It only remains to state the 
cost of manures—the effect of guano—subsoiling, 
&e. &c., and the quantity of corn produced, and 
my promise is redeemed. Rost. NorF.eer. 

Tuirteen Acres, Dr. 
To 53 bushels Bone-dust, at 60c per bus.) © $31.20 
s¢ 65 cart loads stable manure, at 40c. | = 


er load, 2 26.00 
‘¢ 1375 lbs. Guano, at 2\¢c per Ib. 34.37 
‘¢ 350 Ibs. Plaster, at 1c per lb. i 


1.75 
‘¢ 520 bushels Ashes, at 8c per bushel, 41.60 
‘¢ 975 loads of ditch banks (charge for 





hauling,) 26.00 

To applying manures and cultivating 
crop, at $5 per acre, 65.00 
$225.92 
To balance (for nett profits) 91.15 
$317.07 


Trirteen Acres, Cr. 
By 5141-6 bushels shelled corn, ‘at 50c 
er bushel, $257 
*¢ 8000 Ibs. fodder, at 50c per hundred, 40.00 
‘¢ Peas, beans, shucks and grazing (low 
estimate, ) 





$317.07 
THREE AND ONE-FIFTH Acres, Dr. 
To cost of cultivating the crop, at $3 per 


acre, $3.60 

To Guano and Plaster, applied to 4 rows, 1.41 
$11.01 

To balance (for nett profit) 21.82 


83 
THREE AND onE-FIFTH Acres, Cr. 
By 5524 bushels corn, at 50c per bushel, $27.83 
‘© 600 Ibs. fodder, at 50c per hundred, 3.00 
‘¢ Peas, shucks and grazing, 2.00 
.* $32.83 
Nett profit on 13 acres, $91.15, or $7.01 per acre. 
6 31-5do 21.82, or 6.82 66 
Experiment with Guano, and subsoiling (on part of 
3 1-5 acres.) 
2 rows subsoiled, without Guano, made 514 bus. or 
at the rate of 16 bushels per acre. 
2 rows, not subsoiled, withont Guano, made 414 
bus. or at the rate of 1314 bushels per acre. 
2 rows, subsoiled, with Guano, made 61 bushels, 
or at the rate of 2134 bushels per acre. 
2 rows, not subsoiled, with Guano, made 61{ bus. 
or at the rate of 20 4-5 bushels per acre. 

The pins that designated the 4 rows of the 13 
acres on which no guano was applied, were re- 
moved by accident. It was impossible to distin- 
gulsh them in any other way, as the corn was very 
uniform in height and general —— 

The difference in favor of subsoiling will in my 
opinion amply pay for.the extra labor. 

The difference in favor of the guano will barely 

ay for the quantity applied; and I conceive there 
is great risk in not being benefitted at all by its use 
as manure for corn, particularly when applied late - 
in the spring. 
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The difference of only 19c per acre in favor of 
the 13 acres compared with the 31-5 acres, is so 
smail, that many would be deterred from attempt- 
ing a similar course. But I am satisfied this land 
will produce ten bushels of corn more thag the 
other, next year. 


WHICH IS BEST?—LIME, LIME-ASHES, OR 
WOOD ASHES? 
Frepericx Co. Mp. July 20, 1853. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Sir:—I have recently become a subscriber to 
your valuable journal, and wishing to avail myself 
of all the benefits arising therefrom, take the lib- 
erty of asking the following questions: 

ist. Which isthe best for the production of a 
crop of corn on a blue slate soil, (originally good,) 
Lime, Lime-ashes, or ashes unmixed with lime, 
and what quantities of either should be used per 
acre, and how applied? 

2nd. Which of either of the above would be 
best for'a crop of oats, to be followed by wheat 
and clover, and what quantities per acre? 

3d. Which of either of the above would be best 
for an old timothy meadow, to be used as a top- 
dressing, and what quantity per acre? The soil of 
meadow, clay loam, or alluvial, formed by the 
frequent changing of the bed of a creek running 
through it. lt is also subject to an occasional in- 
undation by the creek. A Susscriser. 

Replies by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Our correspondent cannot go amiss, whether he 
applies lime, lime-ashes, or wood ashes; though we 
should prefer the latter. Fifty bushels of either 
will be as much as he should apply per acre. 
Even half that quantity would be sufficient. He 
must recollect that land ina state of exhaustion, 
however good originally, will require nutritive as 
well as mineral manure to improve its productive 
capacity ;—so to speak, it must have meat as well 
as bread. It isa fallacy to suppose that either 
lime, lime-ashes, or ashes, alone, will supply those 
substances which furnish the elements of nitrogen 
—that constituent, perhaps above all others, which 
tends most to encourage the growth of all culti- 
vated plants,—that substance, which, above all 
others, imparts the greatest value to guano. It 
might be that soils, apparently exhausted, contain 
within their bodies a considerable portion of indu- 
rated organic matters, but deficient in those which 
act as solvents—as decomposers;—to such’ soils, 
either of the substances named by our correspon- 
dent would, by the decomposition of such organic 
matters, furnish the necessary food for plants, ni- 
trogen amongst the rest. It is, nevertheless, al- 
ways safest, when treating soils supposed to have 
been exhausted, to give them liberal doses of ani- 
mal manures, as stable or barn-yard manures, gu- 
ano, or bone-dust, as well as lime, lime-ashes, or 
wood ashes, as then, there will be a certainty that 
eli the substances needed will be furnished. As to 
the method of applying either of the substances 
named, we refer our correspondent to the article 
in our pone of work for the month, as either 
should be applied as therein advised to apply lime; 
it should be broadcasted and harrowed in, er the 


animal manure has been ploughed in, and the 
nd harrowed. 
2d. We should never think of following a crop 





of oats v4 one of wheat and clover, except as a 
» matter o' 


necessity. It should be the object of a 





farmer to have his land on which he sows hig 
wheat, as clean as possible, and to attain that end, 
it is best that a hoe-crop or plough-crop, should 
always immediately a, a crop of wheat. The 
oat-crop would so fill the Jand with seeds as to ma 
terially effect the product of wheat. This diffic 
might, however, to a considerable extent, be ce 
ated, if the oat stubbie and weeds were ploughed, 
in early and deep, and the weed seeds thereby 
buried beneath the vegetating point; provided, ia } 
land were to be harrowed once or twice after be. 
ing ploughed, to destroy any weeds that might 
pear, the last time, just before the seeding of the 
wheat. For ‘‘wheat and clover,’’ we should prefer 
lime-ashes, or, ashes, to lime, for this reason; the 
lime-ashes, or ashes, would furnish all the inor 
ganic food needed by the crops, while the lime 
would furnish but one. 

3d. -As between the three substances named, 
a top-dressing for an old timothy meadow, we 
should = wood ashes, for the reason 4gg- 
signed above. But a better dressing than ashes 
alone, would be found in this mixture; the quanti- 
ty named, intended as a top-dressing for an acre:— 

10 bushels of ashes, 

4 bushels of bone-dust, 

2 bushels of salt, 

10 bushels of woods’ mould, 

or marsh mud. 

The whole to be mixed together, layer and layer 
about, thrown up into pie, shovelled over twice, at 
intervals of a fortnight apart, then to be broadcas. 
ted evenly over the meadow, harrowed, and the 
ground rolled. 

If the timothy in the meadow is much run out, 
or foul of weeds, after the application of the 
dressing, and harrowing of it in, a gallon of seed 
per acre, with two gallons of ashes should be 
sown, very lightly harrowed in, and the ground 
rolled. ie. let us say to our correspondent, that 
if he desires to have his meadow very producti 
he must treat it to a top-dressing every 3 ful 
say in the month of September. 


AMERICAN REAPERS AT THE WORLD'S. 
AIR. 





The following is a copy of a letter sent to Mr. 
M‘Cormick, by the President, as the Chairman of 
the Central Committee of the U. 8. ioforning 
officially of the award made by a jury of the Royal 
Commissioners connected with the Exhibitionof 
the works of all Nations, held Jast year in Londont 

Executive Mansion, Washington, Jan. 25, 1853, 

Sir: I have the pleasure to inform you thats 
jury of the Royal Commissioners connected with 
the Exhibition of the Works of all Nations, at Lon- 
don, in the year 1851, in consideration of the su 
rior excellence and originality of principle of 
American Reaper, as by you exhibited, has awar- 
ed you a Council Medal, Certificate, and a copy of 
the Reports of the Juries. 

These articles are in the possession of Peter 
Force, Esq., of this city, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Executive Committee, and will be forwarded 
to you by such mode of conveyance as you msy 
suggest. Very respectfully, a obedient serv’t, 

MILLARD FILLMORE, 
Chairman of the Central Committee U. 8 
R FORCE, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
To C. H. McCormick, of Chicago, Illinois. 
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Mr. Hussey, of this city has also received a com- 
munication from the same source, which has been 
shown us, a copy of which we annex : ; 

Executive Mansion, Washington, 31st Jan. 1853. 
To 0. Hussey, Baltimore, Md. : 

Sir: I have the pleasure to inform you that a jury 
of the Royal Commissioners connected with the 
Exhibition of the Work of all Nations, at London, 
in the year 1851, in consideration of your Reaping 
and Mowing Machine, has awarded you an Exhibi- 
tor’s Medal, Certificate, and a copy of the Reports 
of the Juries. 

- These articles are in the possession of Col. Peter 
Force of this city, Chairman of the American Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and will be,forwarded to you 
by such conveyance as you shall suggest. 

Very respectfully, a vbedient servant, ~ 

MILLARD FILLMORE, 
Chairman of the Central Committee U. S. 
PETER FORCE, Ch’a Ex: Com. 


ENQUIRIES RELATIVE TO LIME, 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. , 
As the use of lime for farming purposes is a 
theme of deep and growing importance to farmers, 
1 propose to make some enquiries in which the 
public may feel an interest. Being fortunate my- 
self in having an abundant supply of good marl, I 


“feel no personal concern in what 1 am about to say. 


That lime in some form, whether applied or found 
in the soil, is of the utmost importance to the im- 
provement of worn-out lands, is now a thing con- 
ceded by all intelligent farmers, and I believe 
would be used by all who have the enterprise, if 
the supply or means of procuring it could be easily 
commanded. If, then, lime be so desirable in the 
improvement of the soil, it becomes a matter of 
great importance to those who determine to under- 
take it, to know where the cheapest and best ar- 
ticlecan be procured. That which may cost the 
least per bushel, may in the end be the highest 
priced. That there are differences in quality, and 
therefore a difference in value, seems not to be 

ally known or regarded. A farmer wishes to 
apply it to his lands, and without taking the steps 
to inform himself as to the amount of pure lime to 
the bushel, (or of carbonate of lime, in which state 
it is usually found,) he more commonly enquires 
how many cents it will cost him per bushel, when 
in fact the higher priced may be the cheaper of the 
two. Now, without knowing the fact myself, I 
have been informed by one of the most practical 
and scientific farmers in Virginia, that most of the 
agricultural lime which is brought from the North 
is very poor, and that that which comes trom Balti- 
more is much richer and far superior.(1) If this 
be so, and I cannot doubt it, you could do many of 


your readers, and the public generally, a great ser- 


vice by laying the facts before them. Your intelli- 
gent State Chemist could settle the question, and a 
great service would thereby be rendered to the 
icaltural community. From whence is the ag- 
ricaltural lime sold in Baltimore obtained, and 
what is the price per bushel? Is it the same as the 
Washington lime? Our builders have long since 
considered the latter better for their — than 
the Thomastown lime. Hitherto all the lime which 
has been brought to our wharf for agricultura! pur- 
és, (as far as I am informed) has been from N. 
ork. The price has been from 714 to 8 cents per 
bushel. Now, can you inform us what would be 





the cost of Baltimore lime delivered in our market ? 
This is a matter of some importance to us, and I 
trust that you or some one may enlighten us so that 
we may profit by it. In your high and just enco- 
miums on the use of lime,.in the last ‘‘Farmer,’’ 
you use the term ‘‘Alum stone lime’? of .the Balti- 
more market, in connection with Thomastown, as 
though you had not been aware of the facts I have 
stated. I am ignorant of the meaning as there ap- 
plied. Please inform us whether it implies a pres- 
ence of that salt,(2) or whether it only indicates 
the appearance of alum in its crude state? Or is it 
a term only understood by those living thereabouts 
and not implying any marked difference in the 
sr. of the stone? I think I have heard that the 

ashington lime contained a considernble portion 
of Magnesia, which I believe is not unfriendly to 
the improvement of land. Be good enough to give 
us some light on these subjects. 

Very respectfully, W. J. Dorvy. 
Replies by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

1. OurCorrespondent is rightiy informed. The 
lime sold in Baltimore is much richer in the cal- 
careous — than that brought to Virginia 
from the North. The lime sold in Baltimore is ob- 
tained from the quarries of Baltimore county. Ac- 
cording to the analyses furnished by our State 
Chemist in his last Report, 

The North River or New York lime contains 


Per cent. 
Water 17.70 
Lime, or quick lime 37.30 
Magnesia 21.20 
- Sand, clay and iron 23.80 
_ Reading, Pa. Lime, contains 
Water 1.40 
Sana ‘ 5.80 
Clay and iron 10.10 
Lime, quick lime, 52 29 
Magnesia 30.30 . 
Schuylkill, Pa. Lime, contains—(three specimens) 
Water 12.80 | 3.26 
Sand 4.00 6.50 6.50 
Lime, quick lime 35.00 62.00 60.24 
Magnesia 40.54 26 25.00 
Clay and iron 7.60 5.00 5.00 


Whereas the average of eight different analyses 
of the air-slaked lime of Baltimore county, gave 
of lime as carbonate, i. e. air-slaked lime 81.4 per 
cent. The im of Baltimore county lime, is 6 
ets. per bushel; if delivered at Petersburg, or 
places asraett. the price would be 214 to 31, cts. 
additional, freight. : 

2. There is no alum present in the Alum lime- 
stone of Baltimore county—it takes its name, as 
we understand, from similarity of appearance, and 
to distinguish it from what is termed magnesian 
lime. 

When lime alone may be needed in a soil, the 
Baltimore lime is the best; but if the soil to be limed, 
is deficient also in magnesia, then lime possessing 
that mineral would be best, as magnesia is a con- 
stituent element of almost every grain that grows. 
For ourself, we have no objection to magnesian 
lime, and believe it can only be injurious when ap- 
plied in excess—a thing which farmers are not 
often guilty of. 

We have no analyses of the Thomaston lime. 


A number of communications have been 
crowded out this month. 
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A meeting of the members of the Society will be 
held in this city on Wepnespay, the 9th March, 
inst. at 744 o’clock in the evening, to receive the 
Report of the Committee on Inspections, and for 
the transaction of such other business as may be 
brought before the Society. By order, 

SAML. SANDS, Sec’y. 











Meetine or tHe State Society.—It will be 
seen by the proceedings of the Society on another 
page, that an adjourued meeting of the State Agri- 
enltural Society is called for the evening of the 
9th inst. to consider the Report of the Committee 
on Inspections, and for the transaction of such oth- 
er business as may be brought before the meeting. 
It is hoped that as full an attendance as possible 
may be had on the occasion. 


‘Dr. Higgins’ Report.—The Report of the State 
Chemist will be ready in a few days,to be present- 
ed to the legislature. We shall. make extracts 
from the Report in our next. As the law only au- 
thorizes the publication of 1,000 copies, (about 10 
to every officer and member of the. legislature,) 
those wishing to secure a copy had better apply to 
their delegation in due time. 








Guano.—Since our last, the demand, for guano 
has been very active, and the supply in first hands, 
at present, is not abundant. Mr. Barreda, the agent 
for the Peruvian government, informs us that he 
again sells to farmers one ton and upwards at $46.20 
per ton of 2240 lbs., cash.—[The statement that 
those purchasing 100 tons or upwards would have a 

~ discount of 20 per cent. was an error, occasioned 
by our mistaking the figures of the Clerk of the 
Agent; it should have been two per ct.]—Sales 
from dealers, No, 1 Peruvian, $44 per ton of 2000 
Ibs.; No. 2, | gg gy $25 per 2000 Ibs.—Pata- 
gonia, No. 2, in bbls. 10 to 50 tons, $27 a 28; 50 
tons and upwards $26; single ton $33—g2 per ton 
advance in Patagonian, on the above prices. The 
imports into this port, from Oct. 1 to Jan. 24, was 
6263 ttons—since which there have been but two ar- 
rivals, with 448 tons. 


Geo. Page & Co.’s New Catalogue.—<A catalogue 
of Machinery manufactured by this house, in this 
city, is just issued. We notice init a description of 
their celebrated Saw Mill, and a list of those who 


have. purchased and are now using it, number-: 


ing 803. We see by the list, that a large num- 
ber of purchasers are the lumbermen on the Sus- 
quehanna, in Pennsylvania. ® 





—<—<—=s 

Great Yield of Wheat.—We noticed in our last 

a very large yield of wheat raised by Mr. Garri. 
son, of Accomac county, Va,, and remarked tht 
if correctly reported, it was hard to beat. We 
learn-from an undoubted source, in that coy 
that there can be no question about the correety 
of the statement. 


New Oxrorp Sueer.—Thomas Jones, Ex. @ 


N. C. writes us as follows: 

*‘T cut eleven pounds and a-half of wool 
spring from the buck you sent me; and from a ews 
bought from Mr. Henry Carroll, fifteen pounds,” 
which, as you are aware, is a fine yield fora ewe.” | 


Davy’s Devon Herd Book.—C. 8. Watnwright, 
Esq., of Rhinebeck, Dutchess county, N. Y., has 
presented a copy of this work to the Boston Culfi- 
vator. It gives the names of the principal breed. 
ers of Devon cattle in England, with pedigrees of 
the best stock, and the prizes they have gained.— 
It will be specially valuable to breeders in this 
country. 


Nefflin on the ANilch Cow.—We have received 
from the publisher, C. B. Rogers, Philadelphia, a 
copy of a pamphlet, illustrated with numerous 
cuts, on the subject of selecting Milch Cows, based 
on Guenon’s celebrated discovery. The instruc 
tions of Guenon are‘simplified, and arranged and 
made more readily to be comprehended by the read. 
i A few copies are for sale at our office. Price, 

cents. 


Kenelworth and Woburn Pigs. —We are requested 
by T. E. Blount, Esq., of Black Water P. O., Sus- 
sex county, Va.,to ask any one having either of 
the above breed of hogs for sale, to correspond 
with him on the subject, as to age, price, &c., de) 


liverable at Petersburg, Va. Pa 


SS TR IE 

REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO & GRAIN MARKETS, 
Prepared for the American Farmer by J. W. & E. Reynolds, 

ince our report for January there has been 
sales of about 2000 hhds. of Ohio Tobacco at about 
$5, for the French market, which leaves the mar- 
ket as bare of Ohio as it is of Maryland. In the 
latter there has been nothing doing, only some 200 
or 300 hhds. of both crop and ground leaf being in 
first hands. We quote lesan leaf $316 a $8, as 
to quality; crop, $314 a 4, for frosted and black; 
$414 a5 for sound to middling; $514 a 6 for good 
crop; $614 a 9 for fine to-extra qualities. 

The receipts of Grain continue light. We quote 
sales of Wheat at $1.05 a 1.12 for red; $1.10 a 1.20 
for white. Corn, 55 a 57c for white, and 57 a 59c 
for yellow. ‘Oats, 37 a 42c. Rye, 80a 84c. 


Flour, How. st. and City Mills, $5.18 a $5.5 
family flour, to the trade, $614,. bakers, 46—Pa. 
flour $5.12—Rye Flour $3.75 a 4—Pa. Corn Meal, 
in bbis. $3.12—Cloverseed $6 a 63 for prime— 
Timothy $3.12—-Flaxseed $3.1 rchard grass 
seed $214—Hay, in bales, $18 per ton; loose, from 
wagons, $16 a 18; Straw $12—Plaster $4.25 a 4.50 
ved ton; ground, $1.12 a 1.25—Potatoes, Mercer, 
or ep maytag one $3 to 4.12, on a4 
equal to 6 a § net, and averaging $3 ogs, 
live, $7.50 a 8—Cotton, Upl. and wor 10 a lle, 6 
mos.—Rice $4.12 a $4.25—Sugar, N. O. $4.25a 
5.75, demand fair; new crop Cuba $5.25 a $6; old 
crop do. $4.50 a 5.25; P. Rico $4.50 a 6.25—Whis- 
key, hhds. 23c; bbls. 23; a 24— Wool, demand fair, 
but light receipts; pulled 38 a 40c, tub washed 39 a 
42; unwashed 28 to 3lc, and fine fleece 45 to 55c. 
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; agriculture, was taken up. Mr. Calvert supported 
» ft, and said that it was due that this great interest, 
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Tas Unitep States Acricutturas Society 
met in the city of Washington in February. About 
éoe hundred members were in attendance, repre- 
‘genting nineteen States. From the proceedings of 
be second day, we make this extract: 

“©The following persons were elected :honorary 
‘members, viz: Presidents Fillmore and Pierce, 

amuel Appleton, Thomas H. Perkins, Robert G. 
haw, an mund Ruffin. 

The special order of the day, the resolution to 
omorialize Congress to establish a Department of 



















embracing four-fifths of our population, should ‘be 
represented in the Cabinet. Messrs. French and 
Mapes also briefly supported the resolution, and it 
was adopted unanimously. . 
President Fillmore and Secretary Stuart now 
@tered, and were received with marked attention, 
the members rising. ae 
The Society then elected its officers. _ Martin P. 
Wilder was chosen President, with a Vice Presi- 
dent for each State, among them G. P. Custis, 
of Virginia, W. D. Bowie, of Maryland, C. P. Hol- 
comb, of Del. and F. Watts, of Pa. The Trea- 
surer reported: that the funds of the Society had 
— nearly $2000 since the previous day. 
ince the adjournment of the United States Ag- 
ricultural Society, their Executive. Committee has 
met once or twice, and appointed agents in the dif- 
ferent sections of the Union, to solicit member- 
ships, and promote the interests of the Society 
oar ow Nee B. Calvert, of Md. was opgormes 
r Virginia, Maryland, and District of Columbia 
Richard Peters for North and South Carolina 


md Georgia; and A. S. Elwyn, ‘of Pa., for Penn-: 


sylvania and Delaware. 

- The Committee have prepared a memorial to 
Congress, asking for ‘‘a portion of the money now 
@nnually appropriated to the Patent Office, for the 
—. of the Agricultural Report; and the 
collection and distribution of seeds,” with a view 
to the performance of that service themselves. 
This was thought to be all that it was expedient to 
ask from Congress at the present session. At an- 
ather, the establishment of an agricultural depart- 
ment, with a Cabinet officer at its head, will be 


d. 
wT is said, the views of the President elect are 
most favorable to the interests of agriculture, and 
that there is reason to believe that he will not be 
behind his predecessors in his recommendations 
upon the subject. 


New York State Agricultural Society.—Col. Lewis 
G. Morris has been elected President of this so- 
ciety for the ensuing year. 


AS TO THE PROPER APPLICATION OF 
MANURE. 





Tarsoro’, N.C., Nov. 15, 1852. 
© the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir :—Allow me to trouble you with a few 
questions upon a subject which is just now attract- 
ing considerable attention among the planters of 
th ion— 

1. Which is the better mode of applying ma- 
gure, broadcast, or in the drill? 

2. What is the custom in the highly cultivated 
countries of the old world? 

3. What is the custom in the New England 
Sates? What is the custom in the Middle States? 





Your attention to these querries is respeetfully 

requested, at an early date. Pawnota, Jr. * 
Replies by the Editor. ms 

1, If the general improvement of the soil be tite 
object, which ought to be the object with every 
good farmer, there can be. no question but that 
broadcast manuring, is infinitely preferable to ma- 
nuring in the drill or hill. If the crop to be ‘grown 
be corn, broadcast manuring is the best, and for the 
following reasons:—The lateral roots of the corn 
extend from row to row, say from 3 to 4 feet— 
their mouths or ducts are situated at the extreme 
ends of such lateral roots, so that they can derive 
but little, if any benefit, from manure placed in the 
hill or drill; whenever such roots extend beyond 
the limits of such places of deposit, they are cut off 
from the sources of nutrtmental supply. But. if 
the manure be equally distributed throughout the 
soil, wherever the roots may travel, or whitherso- 
ever they may extend, they come: in contact with 
food, and thereby prosper, luxuriate in growth, and 
are enabled to mature the grain. Manure placed 
in the hill or drill, in the first stages of ‘the growth 
of the corn plant, exert a happy influence in ut- 
ging forth their growth; but, as we have just sta 
ted, whenever the roots expand beyond the range 
of manure thus partially supplied, they are out of 
the reach of the-manure intended to nurture them, 
aa mouths being greatly beyond the places of 

eposit. ‘ 

f potatoes, turnips, carrots and parsnips, be the 
crops cultivated, and they be cultivated in drills, 
the drills are the proper places for manure, as the 
lateral roots of these crops do not reach much, if 
any, beyond the limits of the drills, and their 
mouths will always ‘be within the range of the food. 

2. In England, where the drill culture is most 

racticed, the manure is deposited in the. drills. 
There the turnip is to her farmers, what the corn 
crop is to us; but as the roots of the turnip do not 
extend as do those of the corn, some three or four 
feet, there isno analogy whatsoever between the 
practice of the two countries. In England too, 
they apply the manure in the drills, for the same 
reason, to crops of potatoes, mangold wurtzel, &c. 
But though they there mauure in the drills to these 
crops, almost universally, so far as the culture of 
the turnips are concerned, the land may be said to 
be broadcast manured also; for the turnips are eat- 
en off the ground in hurdles by, sheep, which m 
dropping the manure, may be said to do so by the 
broadcast plan. Turnips precede wheat, so that 
this latter crop may be said to be manured both 
broadcast and in the drills; broadcast by the sheep, 
and in the drills at the time of seeding. Indeed, 
the manure given to the turnips may be said to be 
broadcasted also, as the drills being but from 9 to 
12 inches asunder, the process of cross-ploughing 
effects a very general disiribution of the manune 
throughout the soil. ; 

3. The farmers of New England vary in thelr - 
methods of applying their manure, as well as the 
farmers of other States; some apply it broadcast-— 
others in the hill. But then they tend but a few 
acres, compared with the farmers and planters of 
the Middle and Southern States, and are therefore 
enabled to give much more manure to their crops 
than those of the latter States. Some corn growers 
in New England, manure both broadcast and in the 


hill, for corn—as we would always do,—yirst, to se- 


foneral fertility to the soil, and, secondly to 


cure 
urge forward the growth of the plants when young. 
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Maryland State Agricultural Society, 
: Wednesday, Feb. 2d, 1853. 

Meetine or tae Executive Committee. 
The meeting was called to order by Mr. Key, V. 
P. for St. Mary’s Co. who in the absence of the 

President was called on to preside. 

On motion of Mr. Earle, of Q. Anne’s, the Re- 
_ of the Committee on Crops at the Annual 
ibition, was called up, and the statements of 
the Exhibitors, and the accompanying documents, 
referred to this meeting, were presented and read. 
Mr. M‘Henry, of Harford, moved that the re- 
ports and certificates on the corn crop, be referred 
to a committee of two; and those on other vege- 
‘table productions to another committee of two— 
which was concurred in. Messrs. Earle and M. 
Goldsborough were appointed on the former, and 
Messrs. M‘Henry and Iglehart on the latter Com- 


mittee. 
Mr. Iglehart, of A. A. Co. from the Committee, 


That they had examined the statements and cer- 
tificates presented to them, and had awarded to 
-Chas. Whittemore, of Baltimore, the premiums of 
seg for the best quarter acre of Carrots and 


ips. 

They have examined the statement of Mr. W. 
H. Marriott, of his crop of Ruta Bagas, Sugar 
Beets and Turnips, witnessed by Jas. H. Wilson, 
but as he has not complied with the regulations 
prescribed by the Society, the Committee are com- 
pelled to exclude him. 

Tuos. H. Ictesart, 
R. M‘Henry. 

Mr. Earle, from the Committee on Corn, report- 
4 as follows: 

The Committee having examined the several 
statements and certificates presented to them, for 
the Society’s premium for the best 5 acres of Corn, 
and also for the best acre, would beg leave to re- 
port, that they have fulfilled the duty assigned 
them, and present. the following as the result of 
their labors: 

a comparing the several statements, they find 
at 


fsaac Webster, of Balt. Co. Md. raised off of 5 
acres, at the rate of 903 bushels and 1 qt per acre. 
W. R. Barker, of Prince George’s Co. Md. 7214 
Dushels per acre—and 
Dr. E. P. White, of Va. 66 bushels per acre. 
And that Isaac Webster is entitled to the pre- 
tmium of the Society of $20 for the best 5 acres. 


wy gg rt, that 
Dr. E. P. White, of Va. raised off of 1 acre, 
105 bushels, 54¢ qts. 


Isaac Webster, 102 bushels. 

W. R. Barker, 7044 bushels—and 

Dr. G. W. Lawrence, of Balt. Co. 40 bushels. 

And that Dr. White is entitled to the premium 
f $10 for the best single acre. 

J. C. Eanze, 
_ M. Goxpssoroven. 

The reports of the Conimittees were read and 
accepted, and the awards made in accordance with 
the recommendations contained therein. 

The Secretary called attention to the report of 
the Committee on the Dairy and Honey, at the an- 
‘nual Exhibition, in which a discretionary premium 
was recommended to be made to Miss Howard, for 
her cream cheese, and asked for instructions as to 
the amount of the premium to be paid. 





ed 

Mr. Earle moved that a premium of $5 be award. 
ed, which was concurred in. ie 

Dr. 8S. P. Smith, of Alleghany Co. moved that 
the suggestions of the Committee in the same re 
ee relative to the size of the cream cheeses 

e offered hereafter, be referred to the special eg 
sideration of the Executive Committee at its 
meeting, for the arrangement of the premium 
which was concurred in. oo 
‘ The Secretary stated to the Committee, thet.ah 
effort was about being made to open Charles 
through the Society’s show grounds, and thathe 
had been requested to call the attention of the 
Commtttee to the fact, for its action thereon, should 
they deem it necessary. After some discussion on 
the subject, it was determined that this Board 
would not take any action in the premises. 

Mr. Earle presented to the members of the Com- 
mittee present, some samples of the Native , Ming. 
ral Phosphates, from the New York de 
which _ had been left in the Hall of the Society by 
E. T. Ellicott, esq. of. this city, who has been ap 

inted agent of the Company chartered in New 

ork and New Jersey. 

Mr. M‘Henry, from the Committee on Inspeg- 
tions, stated to the Executive Committee, thatit 
was contemplated to offer a Report at the meeting 
of the Society called for to-day, but in consequenee 
of the limited number of members in attendance, it 
was proposed to hold an extra meeting of the 8> 
ciety for the purpose of considering the reporte 
He therefore moved that the second Wednesdeyin 
March be designated, and that due notice thereof 
be given by the Secretary, in the American Far 
mer, and such other papers as may be deemed ne 
cessary—and that the Cor. Sec. be requested to 
specially notify the officers of the Society of the 
meeting—which motion was concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. Earle, it was Resolved, That 
a Committee, consisting of the President of the 
Society, and three other members, be appointaty 
revise the Constitution and By-Laws of the Society, 
Committee, Messrs. Calvert, President, Earle, 
M’Henry and M. Goldsborough. 

On motion, the Committee then adjourned. 

; Sam’t Sanps, Sec’ry. 


Mr. Wesster’s Corn Crop. 
Mr. Rerose, near Cockeysville, Balt. 
Co. Md. Jan. 30, 1853. 

Mr. Samuel Sands—Dear Sir: Having entered 
my name as a competitor for the premiums offered 
by the State Agricultural Society for the best five 
acres, and for the best one acre of Corn, I here 
with annex a statement of oh mode of culti- 
vation, &c., which you will please submit to the 
Committee, and oblige, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Isaac Wesster. 


Statement of Product.—From a field of thirteed 


acres, I carefully measured 5 consecutive acres, 


and obtained therefrom a yield of ninety barrels 
and six and one-fourth bushels of ears; I also caree 
fully measured one acre from the same field, and 
obtained twenty barrels and four bushels of ears. 
Variety known here as the Jackson corn, a sample 
of which was exhibited at the late Fair. 

My mode of Cultivation was as follows: In Feb- 
ruary and March, I applied a ee | of 10 single 
‘ox ‘cart loads of well rotted barn-yard and hog-pen 
manure to the acre, spread upon an old Timothy 
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and green grass sod, and turned down with oxen, 
about 10 inches deep. It was then well harrowed 
and rolled. On the 8th of May, drills were mark- 
ed off 344 feet and planted 2 feet distant in drill, 
atthe same time applying to the corn, before cov- 
ering, 4 ox cart loads of compost (made of hog-pen 
and wood ashes) tothe acre. As soon as 
corn attained sufficient size, the cultivator was 
oe twice through the row. The second work- 
was done with the shavel plough, when it was 
thinned out to two plants tothe hill. The third 
and last working was done with the cultivator, 
passing but twice thro’ the row. 

On the 6th of September we commenced to cut 
down and stook it, and in December we finished 
busking. : J. Wepster. 

We certify that we assisted in the measurement 
of the land above described, as well.as the corn 
that grew upon the same, and do hereby testify to 
the truth of said statement. 

Joun WeEtshH, 
Daw Wuson. 
Mr. Barxer’s Corn Crop. 
Aquasco, P. George’s Co. Md. 
Oct. 20th, 1852. 

This is to certify, that we have measured for 
William R. Barker, 5 acres of land cultivated in 
Corn, and found the product to be seventy-two 
barrels and one bushel; at the same time we mea- 
sured one acfe of land in corn, and found the pro- 
duct to be fourteen barrels and one bushel. 

Wuuiam K. Davis, 
Cartes Lyncu. 

The field from which this product was taken con- 
tained one hundred and sixty acres, and good judges 
tay that the yield must be sixteen hundred barrels. 

e quality of the s6il is rich loam, alluvial, and 
lying on the Patuxent River. 

e mode of cultivation was as follows: The 
land was fallowed from clover ley, harrowed over, 
and planted 4 feet each way, without manuring of 
7 ind; 3 stalks were left in each hill—the corn 
cultivator was used three times before ploughing; 
once ey ag when the corn was 2 feet high, and 
then aid by with the corn cultivator. The ears of 

is corn I exhibited at the Exhibition; they shell 
@ quart to each ear, and contain nearly a thousand 
grains. Wn. 2. Barcer. 

Ihad measured for P. George’s County Exhibi- 
tion another acre, which produced seventeen bar- 
rels and one bushel of corn, which took the pre- 
ium. W. R. Banger. 


Dr. Warre’s Corn Crop. 
Port ‘Tobago, Va. Dec. 29, 1852. 


This is to certify, that the Corn I offered for a 
premium before the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety, in October last, grow on a deep mahogany 

am, resting on a clay soil; the land had been 
highly improved by stable, farm-pen manures, 
ashes, clover and plaster. It was in. wheat the 
year before, and was broken up very deep (say 8 
inches) the middle of March, and ploughed up 
level, furrowed off shallow at the distance of from 
334 to 4 feet in width, with aseed plough. The 
land was in very fine tilth, and corn planted at the 
distance of 131¢ inches the near way, and thinned 
tol and 2 s occasionally. © corn wasa 
mixture of the Baden, Rollins and Alsop or twin 


\ 





corn; planted 30th of March, sided with a culti- 
vator on the 23d of April, and hoed and hilled on 
the 27th of May with asmall plough, and a few 
loads of manure thrown over broadcast, and in 
like manner plastered. 

The cultivation was completed by running a 
light cultivator on the 7th of June, and finishing 
off with the broad hoe. The yield was 105 bushels, 
2 gallons and 1 pint shelled corn, on one acre, and 
66 bushels per acre on 5 aores. 

Epmuxp P. Warre. 


This is to certify, we measured an acre of land 
in corn this fall, for Dr. E. P. White, which turn- 
ed out one hundred and five bushels, two gallons 
and 1 pint, and that we first measured accurately 
said acre of land. 

Given under our hands this the 24th Oct. 1852, 

James T. GavLpim, 
Wa. G. S. Garnett. 
State of Virginia, Caroline Cownty, to wit: 

I do hereby certify that James T. Gauldin and 
William G. 8. Garnett, whose names are sub- 
scribed to the above certificate, this day personally 
appeared before me arid made oath that the state- 
ments contained therein were just and true. 

Given under my hand, this 24th October, 1852. 

Jno. T. Toornton, J. P. 

I also certify that the persons whose names are 
subscribed to the above certificate, are known to 
me as persons of character and high veracity. 

Given under my hand this 24th Oct. 1852. 

Jno. T. Toornton, J. P. 

We have attended to the es and measuring 
of 5acres of Corn of Dr. E. P. White, and they 
made sixty-six bushels of shelled corn per acre. 

Given under our hands, this the 24th Oct. 1852. 

James Bartow, 
James T. Gavuipne. 

[The above was certified to in same form as the 

certificate of the 1 acre.—S. 8., See’y.] 


Dr. Lawrence’s Corn Crop. ‘ 
Catonsville, Balt. Co. Md. Oct. 24, 1852. 

GentLemen:—You have on exhibition a barrel 
of full velvet red cob gourd seed Corn, running 
from 16 to 26 rows to the ear. It was raised ona 
lot 107x46 yds., very thin stony soil, that borders 
on the red soil running 8. 'S. W. through our sec- 
tion of country. The soil is very poor, and re 

uired ploughing three times over to fit it in an 

esirable manner for corn planting. I planted 
on the 8th of May, using no compost of any kind; 
my yield was nearly 8 barrels. It was worked three 
times with the cultivator, two times with single 
plow, in opposite directions, and left to nature 
when it [commenced tasseling. Mr. E. P. Horne 
has raised 17 barrels per acre on good soil, ané 
says, after 8 years farming, that it is worthy of the 
name of Farmer’s Profit, and superior to any knowp 

variety of corn. Respectfully submitted by 
. W. Lawrence. 


This is to certify, that we were present and loan- 
- _ sagt Dr. pt pa 9 ee cg 

oughing his r ston corn planting. 

e fidieuled the idea of anting, but new feel . 
surprised to see the yield of eight barrels of. such 
superior corn to the acre of . The'soil wag 
miserably prepared for seed of ‘any kind, and he 
used no manure of any kind. The’ virtue of his 
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product must be in the corn—certainly not in the 
soil. Respectfully, 
C. C. Ricnarpson, 


; J. R. Ricnarpson. 

Catonsville, Oct. 26th, 1852. 

Mr. Wuirremore’s Turnip Crop. 

We, the undersigned, do certify that we have 
measured a quarter acre of Turnips on the place 
of Chas. Whittemore, and find the yield to be one 
bundred and sixty-nine bushels. 

Lorman WHiTTEMORE, 
Peter A. Havse. 
Oct. 25th, 1852. 

Personally appeared before Samuel Ringgold, a 
Justice of the Peace for the city of Baltimore, Pe- 
ter A. Hause and Lorman Whittemore, and made 
oath that the above statement was correct. 

Samuet Rinccotp. 
Mode of Cultivation.—The above crop was grown 
after early potatoes, the ground being first well 
verized, with an application of twenty loads of 
t manure to the acre. The after culture was 
to keep the ground loose by frequent applications 
of a light seed harrow, in the young growth of the 
crop. Cuas. WHITTEMORE. 
Mr. Warrremore’s Carrot Crop. 

We, the.undersigned, do certify that we have 
measured a quarter acre of Carrots on the place of 
Charles Whittemore, as laid out by Col. M. Ben- 
zinger, and find the yield to be two hundred and 
twenty-seven and a half bushels. 

Sworn to.as above. L. Wartremcre, 

P. A. Hause. 

Mode of Cultivation.—The soil upon which the 
#bove crop was grown, isa light sandy loam. In 
preparing the ground it was first well and 7 
ae gery with an application of twenty double 
_ loads of best manure; then laid off in beds six feet 

wide. The beds were laid off in drills ten inches 
wide crosswise, and the seed sown. The after 
culture was to keep the ground well worked, and 
the plants thinned down to three and four inches. 

Cuas. WHITTEMORE. 
Mr. Brown’s Corn, Carrots ann Sucar Beer. 
Statement of the mode of raising Corn by Wm. Coyle, 
overseer to Geo. S. Brown, on one acre—19%¢ bbls. 

Commenced 20th March, 1852, to haul fifteen 
loads of stable manure, which was ploughed in to 
the depth of six or seven inches, then sowed four 
bushels of refuse salt, then harrowed it twice each 
way; on the 3d May sowed it, laid it off three feet 
by-two and a half, and worked it altogether with 
the cultivator once or twice; then, when the corn 
was small, with the hoe, and on the 10th August 
took up a sample of it, which measured 14 feet 4 
inches in height, with 5 ears of corn on the 
stock. On the 10th October pulled and hauled to 
the barn, where it was husk 
teen and a half barrels. 


, and measured nine- 


Geronae S. Brown, 
G. Brown, 
Wn. H. Granam. 
Mode of raising Carrots, used by Wm. Coyle, overseer 

to Geo. S. Brown, Mondawonin—205 bushels to 1 

. acre. 
ound having been ploughed up in the fall 

of °51, and limed 50 bushels to the ponte on the 20th 
March, ’52, hauled 20 loads of stable manure to 
the acre, then ploughed it down to the depth of 





seven inches; then sowed four bushels of salt fo 
the acre; then harrowed well, and laid it off fy 
drills 18 inches apart; then rolled it and sowed the 
seed; afterwards worked them with the cultivator 
and hoe, and on the 18th November, 1852, me 
sured off 1 quarter acre, took them up, and they 
measured 205 bushels—weight of 1 bushel,. 75 Iba, 
Sugar Beers were raised in the same way, and 

1 quarter acre measured two hundred and twenty. 
three bushels. Georce S. Brown, 

G. Brown, 

Ws. H. Granam, 


CLOVER AND ORCHARD GRASS, 
WinrersviL_e, Gates Co. 
N.C., Jan. 26, 1853. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer 

Dear Sir:—As you seem willing to give info. 
mation, will you please inform me whether such 
land as I describe will bring clover, mixed with 
orchard grass, after a crop of corn this year. In 
the fall, sow wheat—in the spring following, cloves, 
viz: 4 acres, on which I have scattered 300 si 
horse-cart loads of woods’ mould, and about 25 
shels shell lime, slaked with brine, per acre—one 
acre on which I have a heap of the same kind of 
earth, mixed with stable manure, to spread, ha 
put on about 20 bushels of lime—and 4 acres, on 
which I shall! put 300 loads lot manure, 40 bushels 
of lime mixed in with.the manure. I shall fee} 
aout under obligations for the information de 
sired. 

The last two pieces named have a clay subsoil— 
the first, a kind of sand and clay mixed. 


Respectfully, 
A. G. Watron. . 
Rep.y 


We have no doubt that the land thus treated, 
will bring fine crops of orchard grass and clover, 
after corn. We would advise our correspondent 
to cultivate his corn flat with the cultivator, sow 
orchard grass seed at the time he gives his corn the 
the last working, and to sow clover seed in March, 
when the ground is exempt from frost, and to roll 
his clover seed in. 


Greenbriar Co., Va.—A subscriber in this county, 
to whom we are indebted for a number of additions 
= = subscription list, in sending us a new name 
adds : 

‘‘Like all other subscribers he wishes to have the 
vol. entire, and requests you to send your paper 
from No. 1 curreat vol. he influence of a truly 
practical journal like yours is greatly needed in 
this county, where the improvements in husbandry, 
elsewhere familiar, have scarce been heard of, 
much less practised. I have to-day induced some 
of our farmers to call an agricultural meeting in 
March, with a view to the formation of a socie 
for our mutual improvement. If it succeeds, as 
think it will, I will secure you a handsome subseri 
tion by the commencement of your next vol. 
amount of valuable instruction which 1 have re- 
ceived from the perusal of the Farmer myself, 
makes me feel more earnest that others sho 
have access to the same fruitful source of agricul 
tural knowledge.’’ 

Isle of Wight Co., Va.—A subscriber encloses us 
his subscription to the Farmer, for this and thp 
next vol. for himself, the subscription of a neigh 
bor, and also that of a new subscriber—he adds : 

‘J look upon your paper as the most valuable {9 
me out of some 8 or 10 which I take.’’ 
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FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 
Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. the 
Bipeet by Soke American ace . wir 

Much preparation is required this month, in get- 
ting oe for the spring operations in and-out of 
doors, such as pruning, planting, sowing of seeds, 
making walks, and preparing the ground to be in 
readiness for the reception of such plants as have 
been kept in during the winter; but it will be bet- 
ter to defer planting any in this vieinity till the 
close of the month, or till the weather be more set- 
tled, for if put out too soon, they would be injured 
and perhaps destroyed; and we would advise florists 
never to be too much in a hurry in putting plants 
gut, a8 our spring seasons are so variable. 

Greenhouse plants of all kinds will require plenty 
of air, and to be kept clean; they should be tied up 
neatly and turned round, if inclined to grow one 
way—prune such as are bad looking plants, to a 

roper shape to make a specimen; this is as much 
admired in a good cultivator, as a bloom of flow- 
ers—it shows skill in the cultivation, and.deserves 
ctedit as much so as for flowers—but both com- 
bined deserve more, and ought to be rewarded ac- 
cordingly. In re-potting plants, give always plenty 
of drainage; this is a great secret in the cultivation 
of any thing, and should be as strictly adhered to 
in gardening as in farming. 

ias will be pushing their wood, and should be 
attended to; give them a solution of guano to start 
them in strong growth, and keep them neatly train- 
ed, to make a fine appearance—when in bloom, 
give them plenty of air, and frequently syringe 
over the foliage. 
Cinerarias will now-begin to bloom; keep the. fl 
off them a occasionally in the house wit 
tobacco; be careful it is not too strong, or other- 
wise it will injure many plants. 

Many of the greenhouse bulbs that have done 
flowering, as Oxalises and such like, cease watering 
so much, and put away in some by-place to make 
room for other plants that are coming into flower. 

Amyrillus, Creniums, &c., should be re-potted and 
forwarded, and placed near the glass, as this makes 
the foliage stronger, thereby producing finer flow- 
ers; there is nothing more beautiful than this tribe 
of plants, which is too much neglected, but ought 
to be in every collection. 


CovtrerinG oF Meapows.—A correspondent of 
Bedford Co. Va. asks the following questions:. 

“As my experience in farming is limited, and 
if itis not asking too much of you, will you say 
whether it is ‘beneficial to a meadow to coulter it 
up with a coulter made sharp, so as not to tear up 
the sod, or not? My meadows are dry and rich, 


_ and soil sandy, being an old mill pond, and sowed 


in timothy four years; I have generally gotten fine 
crops of grass off of it. lsow every spring one 
bushel of plaster per acre on it; and if I were to 
add 5 or 10 bushels of ashes, (leached) and 1 bu- 
shel of salt per acre, do you think it would pro- 
duce a better crop, or would stable manure answer 
@ better purpose ?”’ ' 

“What can a Reaper for meadows be bought 
for? Are they durable ?—and will they save labor 
and time ?’’ 

. Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

We have no experience in the coultering of mea- 

ws, but have no doubt it would be useful. . In 

gland, the practice, to some extent, prevails, 





whenever a meadow becomes hidebound, as they 
term it. We should prefer giving the meadow @ 
top-dressing of bone-dust, salt and ashes, every se- 
cond ‘year, as we have repeatedly stated. 
bushels of bone-dust, two of salt, and 10 bushels 
of ashes, formed into compost, and left in bulk 10 
or 14 days, would be a good dressing for an acre 
every second year. In the event of bone-dust not 
being comeatable—to use a word of Timothy Widg- 
ery, who was in Congress some 28 -years ago—the 
bone-dust —j- be substituted by a double horse- 
cart load of horse-dung; the compost. to be har- 
rowed in in Autumn, and the meadow then rolled. 
That either of these composts would increase the 
productive powers of the meadow we have not the 
slightest doubt, , 

A Mowing Machine costs $115—platform ¢5— 
additional and front wheels, extra. These ex- 
tras some think necessary for the greater ease in 
working the machine;—others, however, deem . 
them not worth the cost. This machine has been 
too well tested to leave any. doubt as to its being 
desirable, and as a great saving of labor and time. 


Larce Crops or Conw.—The Cecil Whig, in no- 
ticing our call on Mr. Lyons, for particulars of his 
mode of cultivating his crop, which produced so 
large a yield, hopes Mr. L. will respond to the call. 
Mr. Lyon stated to the editor, that “the ground 
was measured correctly with chain and compass; 
two acres were measured, and they yielded 230 bu- 
shels. It was drilled in rows three feet wide, and 
the ground had been heavily limed and manured 
with stable manure.” 

Mr. Welty, of Washington county, has promptly 
furnished us the following particulars of his crop, 
for which he will accept our thanks: 

In the proshedings of the State Society will be 
found the results of the competition for the ry § 
ums offered by our State Society, for the best 5, 
and best acre. It will be seen that Mr. Isaac Web- 
ster, of Baltimore county, took the premium for 


‘the 5 acres, and. Dr. White, of Port Royal, Va., 


for the single acre. 
Wasuincron Co. Mp. Feb. 9, 1853. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—In your February No. you ask for a 
description of soil and mode of cultivation, of an 
acre of ground, on which 124 bushels of corn has 
been raised. The soil was a heavy clay, which 
had been in clover, being part of a field containing 
40 acres, on which I raised about 65 bushels per 
acre, without manure—the acre being surveyed 
before planting, so as to plant on the outside lines, 
being an agreement with five other neighbor far- 
mers, for a purse of thirty dollars, three havi 
raised one hundred bushels each. I had about 
four horse loads of coarse bara-yard manure put on 
in March, and ploughed about 10 inches deep, and 
harrowed. Three weeks after being ploughed, 
there were one hundred bushels ashes, and four bu- 
shels salt spréad evenly, and stirred with a three 
horse plough as deep as possible and well harrow- 
ed, after which it was scored 44 feet wide, in drills 
9 inches apart, being planted about the first of 
May. After the corn wasup, I went through it 
about once a week with a light cultivator. When 
the corn was about two feet high, I had a furrow 
run through the middle, between the rows, witha 
large single shovel plow, and finished with a cul-’ 
tivator, and a free use of the. hoe, which cannot be 
dispensed with when corn is drilléd. 

J. Waury. 
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Winchester, Va., Feb. 14th, 1853. 
Dear Sir: In the February number of the Amer- 
ican Farmer, you copy from the Baltimore Sun, two 
notices of great yields of corn. They inform us 
that Andrew Lyons, of Cecil county, Md., raised 
230 bushels of corn on two acres of ground, being 
145 bushels to the acre; whilst John Welty, near 
Hagerstown, succeeded in getting 124 bushels from 
one acre. As these quantities seem to be extraor- 
dinary, it gives me pleasure to refer you to the 
subjoined p ph from a January number of 
the Winchester Republican, as-some evidence of the 
capabilities of the soil'of Frederick county, Va. 
You will see my friend, Mr. Lupton, is entitled to 
the prize: 
“Great Yirtp or Corn.—Joel Lupton, of Ap- 
e Pie Ridge, obtained from one acre of land 137 
uishels and 48 lbs. of shelled corn, of the Spang- 
ler variety. The grain weighed the average of 56 
Ibs. to the bushel. It was not raised on selected 
ground, and it is supposed there were other acres 
an the same farm that made as fine return.’’ 
Yours, very truly, Geo. E. Senseney, 
Editor Win. Republican. 


SOWING GRASS SEEDS. 

Mr. J. J. Thomas, of Macedon, Wayne County, 
New York, thus writes in his communication in the 
Patent Office Report, of an improvement that might 
be made in the sowing of grass seed. The opinion, 
observation, and practical experience of a gentle- 
man like Mr. T. who is one of the most enlightened 
tillers of the earth,—who, to a practice extending 
through a long life, superadds a degree of scientific 
attainments but rarely enjoyed by any,—we say 
then, the opinion of one so well qualified to judge 
gorreetly, should have its weight with his brethren. 

Though we have always been the advocate of 
farge apportionments of grass and clover seed, we 
have rarely gone as high, except in the laying down 
of permanent meadows or lawns, as the quantities 
named by Mr. T., and yet we are free to confess, 
that those he names, if sown, would greatly increaso 
products. 

We copy his remarks, and commend them to the 
favorable consideration of our readers :— _ 

‘*A great improvement might be achieved by sow- 
ing larger quantities of seed. Anyone, by walking 
over newly seeded fields, may usually discover ir- 
regular bare — without number, where the 

rowth of herbage does not cover the soil. If these 
portions, however small they may be, singly, 
were all congregated together, without the mixture 
of grass, the farmer would most unwillingly permit 
so many bareacres to be idle. A year or two since, 
the writer sowed a small field early in spring in 
ft: accompanied with no ‘other rs it was 
ightly harrowed in. The seed consisted of equal 
portions of timothy and clover, aod was applied at 
the rate of one bushel per acre. In.a few weeks 
the whole surface was densely coveted with a beau- 
tiful growth of green herbage—not even an inch of 
bare earth was visible. It was pastured that year, 
and mowed for hay the next. Although the land 
was ordinary upland, and had never been heavily 
manured, the crop of dried hay was 3} tons ly 
acre. Being cut early, a fine second growth fol- 
lowed, which was subsequently pastured. It was 


estimated at one-half the amount of the preceding’ 


ctop, which would give the whole growth for the 
may at 5 tons per acre, and which could not have 

n far from correct. It should have been stated 
that a dressing of gypsum was applied early the 


previous spring. 





LIME FOR CORN LAND. 
Locuinvar, Va., Dec. 11th, 1852, 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—In forwarding the amount of ‘in 
subscription to your ‘‘Farmer’’ for this and the 
ensuing ear, allow me at the same time to expres 
my thanks for the information that I have gained 
from its valuable pages, and to ask your advicg 
relative to manuring my next corn field. I wij} 
have to buy manure for about fifty acres of it, ang 
am hesitating whether to apply fifteen bushels of 
lime to the acre, or whether to use ‘‘Chappell’s 
Fertilizer.’’ As I design putting the field in wheat 
after the corn, I am inclined to think that the limg 
will be best. The soil isa cold white clay, ] 
think that an application of about ten bushels of 
oyster shell lime per acre, was made about four 

ears ago to this field. As I have only been farm. 
Me two years, I have not cultivated this field sings 
it bes been in my possession, but think that it will 
bring about five barrels of corn per acre without 
any manute. Please let me know which you thing 
I had better use, and oblige, 

Yours, very truly, Ricwarp Asusy, 
Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

If the field of our correspondent was limed # 
he states four years ago, it is probable that the fer 
tilizer he speaks of would tell better than would 
an additional quantity of lime at the present time, 
If there be any doubt of its having been limed, we 
would advise him to dress with both the one and 
the other, as we hold it to be philosophically true, 
that lime should be the base of every attempt to 
improve land that may have been exhausted 
long continued or improper culture; but in sayi 
so, we wish to be distinctly understood, as not de 
siring to encourage the idea that lime, unassisted 
by animal manure, will improve worn-out lands, 
A soil well filled with organic matter, in a arp 
insoluble state, will be highly benefitted until 
time as such materials shall become exhausted ‘by 
the force and action of the lime. Among the best 
effects of this mineral, is that of encouraging the 
decomposition of the inert matters in the soil, and 
rendering them tributary as the food of plants 
But when this office shall have been performed, uh 
less a resupply of materials shall have been given 
to the soil, the evidences of melioration will cease, 
as its powers of doing good will only be so long’ 
the substances to be acted upon shall be in the soil. 
Lands limed should also receive nutritive manures 
and be sown to clover and grass in the course of 
rotation. 


Errect or Guano upon aN Exnavustep Sepeiv 
; FIELD. 

I take the liberty of making a statement relativé 
to the use of Guano upon eight acres of land that 
had been so completely exhausted by a tenant that 
it was not considered worth cultivating at the time 
that Mr. Moncure took possession of it. Upon th 
eight acres of Jand, Mr. Moncure seeded ten bush 
els of wheat, after ploughing in one hupdred.and 
forty pounds of guano on each acre, with a cole 
mon two-horse plough. He made from the eight 
acres, one hundred and eighty bushels of first ra 
wheat, being a yield of eighteen bushels for every 
one seeded. This on brown sedge land, that was 
bought for three dollars per acre, is enough ir 
tablish the reputation of worn-out Stafford 
beyond a question. Yours, &e R. Asust. 
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The Liver Pills. 


The Liver Pills of Dr. M’Lane were first 
used by him exclusively in his own practice. So 
éficacious were they in all cases of Liver com- 

laint, that they became famous, and attracting 
the attention of the medical faculty, passed into 
general use. They act with great certainty and 
regularity; the patient almost immediately feels 
the dispersion of his disease, and is gradually re- 
stored to health. With some the effect is almost 
miraculous, frequently experience immediate re- 
lief, after having, for months, resorted to drugs 
and medicines of another description, in vain. Dis- 
eases of the Liver are very common in this country, 
and are often frightful in character. Those who 
experience any of the premonitory symptoms of 
this dangerous and complicated disease, should at 
once procure a box of Dr M’Lane’s Pills, and per- 
haps thereby be saved a world of misery. 


M’LANE’S WORM VERMIFUGE. 


3°} The following order shows at once the dé 
mand for and the excellence of this great medicine. 
Certificates have been so multiplied in favor of this 
Vermifuge, that.we consider it unnecessary to add 
any more. 

Boonvit.e, Ind., June 3, 1851. 
Messrs. J. Kidd & Co. 

Your agent, when here, left with us 12 dozen 
bottles M’Lane’s Vermifuge, which is nearly all 
gold. Please send quickly 12 dozen more, as we 
do not want to get out of it; for we consider it the 
best Vermifuge ever used in this part of the coun- 
try. G. P. & J. B. Hupsrera. 

3FSold by Druggists and Dealers generally 
throughout the United States. ab. 1-1t 


FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 


ONS who are laboring under this Sitresing malady, 

will find the VEGETABLE EPILEPTIC PILLS to be the 

remedy ever discovered for .curing Epilepsy, or Falling 

ese Pills possess a specific action on the nervous sys- 

; and, although they are prepared especially for the purpose 

of ouing fits, they will be found of especial benefit for all per- 

sons afflicted with weak nerves, or whose nervous m has 

trated or shattered m any cause w ver. In 

i¢ complaints, or diseases of long standing, aupeengnced 

lessness, Gay are exceedingly beneficial. Fall direc- 

accompany each box. Price $3 per box, or two boxes for 

Fils sont thos through tee reall Pec of porters. "Por nis 
sent them throu e mail, free of postage. For 

SETH S. HANCE, No. 109 Baltimore street, imore, Md. 

orders from all parts of the Union must be F . 

jan i-ly 


Fruit Growers, Attention. 

I have discovered a mode of reudering all 
kinds of Fruit and Shade Trees obnoxious to 
vermin at all seasons of the year. The Yellows 
, , in the Peach Tree are also cured by it. The ap- 
jeation is cheap and simple. 

T have also a method of preserving Fruit in large or small 
= for several years, free from Rot, surting either 
home consumption or exportation. Persons wishing ir- 
formation, by enclosing 1 to J. W. WILLIAMS, 
Poustown P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa., will have the recipes 
sent by return mail. fe 1—3t* 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees for sale. 


20,000 PEACH TREES of onc and two years’ 
growth from the bud ; 30,000 Apple ; 2000 Cher- 
ry; 3000 Dwarf Pears, each containing all the 
most esteemed varieties and of large size. Also 
Piums, Apricots, Nectarines, Almonds, Grape 
Vines, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c. 
30,000 Seedling Silver Maples, of one and two years’ growth; 
also, a large quantity of Deciduous and Eve n Ornamen- 
tal Trees, of large size, Persons residing at the South and 
West should send their orders early. ‘Catalogues, with prices 
@nnexed, will be sent to all poet pale applicants. 
feb, 1-2* ISAAC PULLEN, Hightstown, N. Jersey. 
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To the Agricultural Community. 
HE attention of the ‘*Agricultural community” is re- 
spectfully directed to the following additional testi+ 
mony in reference to the action and durability of 


Chappell’s Improved Fertilizer, 


its uniform good quality, and its efficacy in promoting the 

growth of any crop. The result of the experiments for the 
ust two years, which have been kindly furnished us by Com. 
ones, fully establishes all that we have stated in regard t 

this valuable manure in our previous advertisements,.and 

its superiority as a renovator of the soil, and the facts star 

in his letter should alone convince any intelligent mind 

its unfailing efficacy and its adaptation to any and all c 

Itis with such evid as we p it helow from gen 
men of the highest respectability, that has enabled us. to 
overcome the prejudices which have existed in the minds.of 
some of the farming community against all “artificial ma~ 
nures,’’ and the result has been that the demand for our Fett 
tilizer the past season, was much greater than we could pos- 
sibly supply, and we have yet to hear of one single complaint 
of its action from any of those to whom we sold the past 

ear. 

This article having been so fully tested for the past five 
years,and with such favorable results, we now offer it to 
the Agriculturists of the country as the chen most cer- 
tain and durable manure for any crop orany soil. One ad 
vantage we can promise in the use of our Fertilizer, that by 
an equal amount of outlay of the Fertilizer upon.an acre of 
ground, we can give a larger crop of grain, and Jeave the 

round in a much better condition for after crops, than can 
Be obtained from the use of Guano or any other manure. 

As a top-dressing upon Wheat and Grass, we would stafe 
that from a number of testimonials in our possession, of 
which the limits of this advertisement will not. admit, we can 
with the utmost confidence recommend its use upon the 
above crops. If intended to be used, it should be applied. ae 
early in the season as the weather will permit, to certainly se 
cure its dissolution by the March and April rains, and the re- 
sult of the application will fully repay the farmer for his 
outlay, in the increased crop, and will very largely increase 
the growth of clover and after crops. 

Upon Corn it should be applied broadcast, before harrow- 
ing, and if preferred a small portion may be used in the hill, 
We hazard nothing in stating that, applied upon Corn, should 
the weather prove favorable, the increased yield will doublg 
repay the farmer for his outlay, and if 2 barrels. (600 Ibs.) be 
used to the acre, that his ground will need no other manure 
for a full rotation of crops. 

The sanguine opinions advanced above, are formed from 
frequent intercourse with farmers who have used the Fer 
tilizer for a number of seasons past, with unvarying succes®, 
and have voluntarily testified to its efficacy, thereby confirm 
ing all that has been stated in regard to its superior qualities 

faving received a number of enquiries relative io the ac- 
tion of our Fertilizer mixed with Peruvian Guano, we would 
say, we have always preferred, in the trial of the efficacy of 
oul ees its being ome alone, as ae desire it = SSyest 
upon its own merits,’? without any po: le or 
from any other manure, but we have no donhbt that a phen 
nation of Guano and Fertilizer would prove highly advan- 
tageous to the Farmer. 

na combination of this kind, we would recommend the 
use of 100 Ibs. Guano with 300 Ibs. Fertilizer, being coufl- 
dent that this amount of the two articles in combination, 
would produce a much larger yield than if 400 Ibs. best Pe- 
ravian Guano had been used. By usingGuano mixed in this 
way, the use of Plaster with that article may be dispensed 
with, as the Sulphuric Acid in the Fertilizer would unite 
with the Ammonia and other volatile salts in Guano, and 
converting them into Sulphates, thereby pos their e> 
cape into the air, and securing to the farmer all of the most 
valuable constituents of the latter article. For the conveni- 
ence of persons who may wish to use the Fertilizer mized 
in this way, we will furnish it mixed with Guano inany pro- 
portions named, charging the cost of Guano, and the cost of 
barrels, lubor, &c. At present price of Guano, we will fam 
nish it mixed in the following proportions and prices: @ 
Guano, aioe’ * puniceeniecetety tater’ ~y 

lo 








3 Guano, do we 
ice Chappell’s Fertilizer....... 20 do 


Wasnincron Crry, Jan. apy a 


P. S. Chappell, Esq.—Dear Sir: I am now in my fit 


of confinement tomy room with a severe fracture of the 
shoulder, occasioned by a fall upon the icy pavement of this 
city, before { received your favor of the 20th of Dec. 

will account for my apparent neglect in not respond 


? 





your request alluded to in 
am, writing with much 


ur last letter, and even 
culty, and separated from my 
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memoranda. I can only speak in. general terms of the un- 
Sailing efficacy of your Fertilizer as used by me the two past 
years, 1851 and 52. The lust year’s applicatian more than 
realized the best impressions produced by the first year’s 
use of it. On Corn, in 1851, planted in drill, one-half of 
which was enriched by the application of 200 Ibs, best Pe- 
ruvian Guano, and the other with 400 Ibs. of your Fertilizer, 
both applied in the drill, not only was the Corn (9 barrels per 
acre) best where the Fertilizer was used, but the same ground 
petag pat in Barley last spring, a was again dressed with 
200 tbs. of Guano per acre, equally distributed over the pre- 
viously guanoed lund, and that on which the Fertilizer was 
applied at the time of corn plantingthe previousspring. Like 
the corn, the Barley was best where the Fertilizer been 
sed, and when the same land was stubbled up in September, 
for Rye, the part whereon the Ferlilizer had been used in 

851, was to the line thickly set with white clover of spon- 
taneous growth, whilst the guanoed part showed but here 
and there a sprig of that valuable grass, and my corn ground 
iying over for oats and Barley, which gave last year 230 bar- 
rels from about 26 acres, showed a good set of white clover 
in October, 

‘In a cut of four acres, which the past years produced - 
barrels per acre, oné acre through the middle was guanoe 
With 300 Ibs. of best Pernvian Guano—to the other three 
acres Fertilizer was applied, two barrels or 600 lbs per acre, 
and in every other respect all treated alike. Scores of per- 
sons examined the corn ut every stage from planting to gath- 
ering, and 10 one could mark the place where the guano was 
applied, uniess pointed out by myself, whilst the giganlic 

and white clover marked the effects of the Fertilizer 
upon the other acres. Onan adjoining field of 8 acres, the 
hands, in sowing the Fertilizer, made a mistake and sowed 
one land over twice, that is, with 1200 Ibs. of Fertilizer— 
the growth of the corn stalk was not perceptibly greater, but 
when the corn was gathered, the difference was as 7 to 5, at 
least, in favor of the double acre, that is to say, it required 
seven rows where 600 Ib:, liad been used, to load a four horse 
‘wagon, whereas five rows did the same from the acre which 
weceived the double dressing by mistake. 

I might fill many pages in-detailing facts as to my experi- 
ence in the use of “Chappell’s Fertilizer,?’ were I differently 
situated, but for reasons stated above, am unable to do so at 
Present. . [ have heard some favorable accounts of fields of 
wheat besides my own; on which your Fertilizer was used 
at the last seed time, and I have but little donbt that next 
harvest will put to rest all doubts and preedions against your 
Fertilizing preparations. By way of backing up my confi- 
dence, so often expressed, if may not be out of place here to 
state that my arrangements for spriag and summer crops look 
t the use of 150 barrels of Fertilizer and Phosphate of Lime, 
& of the former, i. e. 120 of the Fertilizer and 30 of the Iat- 
> 4 . trae orders for which will be given as re- 
quired. ; 

I fear you will have great difficulty in decyphering this let- 
ter, and [ am not sure it will be worth the trouble, but you 
can make any use of it, or any portion of it, you may think 
Proper, or pass it by altogether. I shall be glad to havea 
copy of your pamphlet, and wishing you every success which 
your untiring zeal in so nobie a cause merits, Il subscribe my- 
self, Yours faithfully, THOS. AP. C. JONES. 


Battimore County, September [3th. 
P. S. Chappell—I used several barrels. of your Fertilizer 
last fallon my wheat, and am convinced that each barrel 
made at least six bushels more than I would have got with- 


out it. £ have been, so well pleased with it, that I have- 


ht a barrel for each acre for wheat this fall. 
pectfully, &c. VACHEL W. BASEMAN, 


Bioomrie.p, Baltimore County, March23d, 1852. 
Mr. P. S. Chappell—Dear Sir: In answer to your note of 
this date, asking for my experience in the use of your Fer- 
tilizer, [ have but time to say, that two or three years ago [ 
used but 2 or 3 barrels by way of experiment.- Last year, I 
used upwards of 70, and this year I will drop it on every hill 
of corn that I plant. My experience of its use on corn, in 

the hill, is most unquestionably and decidedly -favorabl 
Very mas yours,&c. . . 
RICHARD J. WORTHINGTON. 








: Cectt Country, Md., August 4, 1852. . 

Mr. P. $. Chappéll—Sir: 1 used a few'barrels of your Fer- 
@lizer on my wheat land last fall, at the rate of about two 
barrels to the acre; the result has satisfied me of its utility. 
The crop has exceeded my most sanguine expectation, for 
although I have not yet threshed out any part of my crop, yet, 
Judging from the general yield, it will be at least 25 bushels, 
and may reach 30 bushels to'the acre. 

AMASA CHURCHMAN, 


BattTimore County, March 22, 1851, 
P. S, Chappell, Esq.—Dear Sir; I have used your “Fertih 
izer? in many ways, both upon wheat and corn, with greasy 
success. ours respectfully, 
ED. W. WORTHINGTON, 





The subscriber is also manufacturing “SUPER PHOS 
PHATE OF LIME,” containing all the valuable consti. 
ents of Guano, although in larger quantities than are found 
in that article—consequently of more value to the Farmers, 
and is furnished at less price. [t consists in proper propor. 
tions of Phosphate of Lime, Ammonia, Potash, and a small 
portion of Peruvian Guano, the latter article being used to 
supply some necessary salts, which cannot otherwise be pro- 
cured. The “Super Phosphate,” can ‘be applied without 
any admixture of Plaster, as the Ammonia and other valu. 
able Salts contained in it exists in the form of Sulphate, and 
cannot be driven off, but remain in the ground until con 
sumed by vegetation, and from their peculiar combination, 
will attract the A ia an isture from the atmosphere, 
The past fall we were unable to fill many orders for the above 
article, in consequence of not being able to secure a suff. 
cient supply of Ammonia, but we have made such ar 
ments as will enable us to supply farmers with any q' 
in future. 

Being extensively engaged in the manufacture of Sulphurle 
Acid and other Chemicals, we are enabled to prepure the 
“Super Phosphate’? at a less expense, and consequently em 
abled to furnish it at a lower price than other parties now 
engaged in its manufacture, and for the purpose of ge’ 
it introduced into general use at once, have concluded to offer 
it upon the following terms, viz;— . 

For 10 tons or more, .....-++ $40 per ton. 
For 5tons and less than 10, .. 42.50 « 

And lessquantities at 2 1-4 cts. per ib., which is considera 
ble reduction in price to what it is furnished at elsewhere, 
It will be put up in bags containing 1 to 200 Ibs., and as but 
au small stock will be kept on hand, hut the article will be 
manufactured as ordered, all who desire to test its effects 
upon their crops should order at once. 


BI-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, or 
Bones Dissolved in Sulphuric Acid. 


Having every facility for Dissolving Bones in Acid, and be 
ing engaged in the manufacrure of acid upon an exte 
scale, lam pared to Dissolve Bones, as directed by Dr. Jas. 
Higgins’ (Sinte Agricultural Chemist) 2d Annual Report, 
33, to which I respectfully refer. He there states (in spe 
of the Quantity and Cost per acre): ‘“The peepee quantity 
Dissolved Bones. as near as I can Know from all the informa- 
tion I have upon the subject, is about five bushels, to be sown 
broadcast at the time of sowing of Planting thecrop. The cosy 
exclusive of labor, which is but slight, will be , 
Bones, § bushels, 260 Ibs. at 60 cts. per bushels......$2.50 
Sulphuric Acie. 86 Ibs. at 23¢ cts. per Ib 








je sccccccccces BOT 
at most, five dollars per acre. is will, in every instanee, 
Tatitiously applied, elece an increase equal to the ney 
sum in every crop for four or five ae. and then leave the 
much better than before the application. To those who arein 
the habit of manuring fields with stable manure, this quan’ 
added will enable them to dispense with an amount of 
manure double in price to the above, make its action more per 
manent, and produce better crops. it should, in every aay 
be thoroughly mixed with the manure before being some 
offer this suggestion particularly to those who are in the 
of gardening in the neighborhood of our cities, and to whom 
the cost of hauling stable manure is very great.”? _ 

The subscriber will furnish Bi-Phosphate of Lime, — 
according to the above su: ations, Bm up in barrels con 
200 Ihe, oaeh, at BSS per evel, or 3 for 200 Ibs. in bulk, guar- 

ed to ect! re and genuine. 
- parchasin the Tuhicle thus prepared, farmers are saved the 
se of pm bn dangers and cost of ey peer ¥c. 

Texms—Cash on Delivery; or, approved City acceptances {or 

SUAll orders should be addressed to 
ers 
P. STOCKTON CHAPPELL, Chemist, 
H & on. ’ ian bard street, Baltimore. 
Agents—Hort ‘o., New York. 
; ORTON, BooxerR & Co., Richmond, Va. 
aTkins & Morton, Petersburg, Va. 


R. 8. Huck, Alexandria, Va. 
Sam’ Oxiver & Sons, Newbern, N.C. mh1 
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Field and Garden Seed. . 


50 BUSHELS CLOVER SEED. 
600 bushels Timotny do 
3000 do _ Herp or Rep Tor. 
1000 Ibs. Wire CLOVER. 
300 bushels OncHARD Grass Srep. 
200 do Ray Grass. 
600 Ibs. LucERN. 
_ 200lbs. Anstcx or Hyprep CLover. . 
f 200 bushels Extra Early Peas and Beans. 
All of which will be sold at the lowest market price. 





al 
BR. ROGERS, No. 99 Market st. Phil 
teb in ° ‘Seed and Agricultural foteteaie. 
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—— 
_ HUSSEY’S 
Mowing and Reaping Machines. 


BED HUSSEY is prepared to fill all orders with dispatch 
O for his Mowing and Reaping: Machines, for the, harvest of 
193. Every care and attention will be given to the selection of 

materials, and experienced workmen. Asalargeincrease 

of sales is anticipated, purchasers are earnestly desired to for- 

ward their orders early, so as to afford time to fill them satisfac- 

vorily, and, have the Machines forwarded before the nare ap- 
of hurvest. 

Annexed are a few of many certificates received, showing 

the estimation in which these machines are held by some of our 


practical farmers. 

- Harewood, 12mo. 8, 1862. 
Having'used one of O. Hussey’s Reaping and Mowing Ma- 
ines during the last harvest, (1862) I can state that in cutting 
heat, Oats and Cloverseed, also in mowing my crop of gas, 

ithas fully answered my expectations. doing the work better 

than I ever had it done by the scythe, and at much less expense. 

The machine hasheen tested by cutting some fifty to sixty acres 

of grass—quite sufficient to prove its — adaptjtion to 

mowing as well as reaping. DW’p STaBLER. 


—— 


Oxford, Md., Dec Sth, 1862. 

Mr. Osep Hussey—Sir: I have used your Reaper with such 

entire satisfaction, that I am but awe a duty to my brother 
rs by recommending it in the’ strongest terms. 

For sixteen years I have used a Reaping Machine, and know 

from experience that the most important qualities are strength 

implicity. In respects your machine is superior to 

any other, and is the only one I have seen which can be safely 

entrusted to the management of ordinary overseers, with negro 
laborers. Yours, &c. T 


Hayes, Mont, county, Md., Dec. 1, 1852. 

I purchased in the year 1881 one of Obed Hussey’s Reaping 
Machines—I used it that year and this year in cutting my grain; 
I was pleased with the machine; I consider it a valuable imple- 
ment, and hope never to be without one while I continue to be 
afarmer. My machine was used in cutting wheat and oats—it 
was not designed for grass; I employes it about half the day, 
and reaped about ten acres of land in grain, the rest of the day 
was Hevoted to the securing of the grain; I used four horses. 
My machine, I believe, was of the smallest size, and was with- 
out front wheels; with wheels it would have been a relief to the 


rses. 

I cannot speak of the relative value of this machine compared 
with others, having never seen any Reaping Machines but Hus- 
sey’s at work. I do not think that I could be induced to return 
~ the old mode of cutting grain by the scythe and cradle. 

Respectfully yours, &c. OBERT P. DuNLoP. 


Mr. A. Talbott’s letter, published in the American Farmer in 
» 1862, - Battimore County, July 17, 1862 
fo the Editor of the py Farmer— ares 
S1r:—Having had a fair opportun’ observing the 
Sienanes of Mr. Hussey’s celebrated Ren r” on my 
season, under circumstances —— ulated to test its 
efficiency, I think it not inappropriate to bear my testimony in 


vor. 

i aniehed cutting my n more than a week ago. The grain 

was not only blown as flat as possible, but was tangled and twist- 

ther, and lying in every direction; so much so that it 
wi have been impossible to cut a | portion, of it with the 
cradle. ‘No one who. saw the field believed that the machine 
could possibly succeed. ae : 

I take pleasure in stating that its success was perfect and 
entire. It cut and gathered the grain in the very worst spots al- 
most as well as that which was standing; and I was thus ena- 
bled to mow my crop in about one-half the time the old fashioned 
method would have required, thereby effecting a large pecuniary 
gain. Jt also cuts So pam as evenly and as close as the most 
e mower. I need scarcely say that I am perfectly satisfied 
with it. [subscribe myself, yours, &c. Aquita Ta.sort. 


ALExanprRtA, Va., 12mo. 11th, 1852. 
It gives me much pleasure to state that I have had in use on 
my farm, in Montgomery equate, Me. for the may two seasons, 
one of “iHussey's Reapers,” and its operation has given me en- 
tire satisfaction in every respect. It appears to combine the 


Tencu TILGHMAN. 


three qualities so important to the farmer, efficiency, durability 
and economy; and 1 can, with great sincerity, recommend its 
general adoption. BenJaMIn HaLLowe Lt. 


Union Townsutr, Champaign County, O.. July, 1861. 
Ihave for the past four seasons worked Hussey’s Reaper, and 
unhesitatingly pronounce it vastly superior to McCormick’s or 
any other Reaper I have seen used. Wx. T. Zomsro. 
Sacem Townsnir, Champaign County, July, 1951. 
Thave had Hussey’s Reaper used on my farm. Jt will cut 20 
acres of the heaviest wheat per day, with ease. 1 consider it 
far superior to the McCormick Reaper. JosHua Burrincron. 


—— 


Ross County, Ohio, July, 151 

I have used Hussey’s Reaper, and consider it an invaluable 
machine. I have seen McCormick’s Reaper operate and am of 
opinion that Hussey’s is the best machine. . M°CoNNELL. 


Union Townsalr, 


other machine. I do not have to drive fast; and the raking is 
the easiest work in the field. Joun Earsom. 
Carrotton, Green County, Ill., Dec. 27, 1850. 
I procured one of Mr. Hussey’s Reaping and Mowing Ma- 
chines from Baltimore last spring; I cut eighty acres of whe: 
and ten acres of Oats and fil y acres of timothy with it, to m 
entire satisfaction; after which I cut sixty acres of clover se 
with it in less than five days. I could not have saved the clover 
seed without the machine, so I consider I saved the whole cost 
of the machine in the saving of the clover seed alone. 
— Sam’L Thomas. 
Carrotton, Lebanon County, Ill., Sept. 1860. 
Mr. O. Hussey,—The four Reaping and Mowing Machines you 
sent, arrived safe and in good order. Their performance far ex- 
ceeded our expectations; the work went on so smoothly that we 
scarcely knew it was hay time and harvest. If your machine 
had been as well known as they are now, you could have sold 
twenty as well as one. 8, onas WarD. 
Osweco, Il., Aug. 2, 1849. 
This may certify that I cut a lot of Black Sea Wheat with Mn 
O. Hussey’s Beaper; the wheat was so badly lodged that no 
McCormick Reaper or Cradle could cut it; Mr. Hussey’s Rea| 
cut it clean and laid the bundles out of the track in 
for binding. I have seen the work done by this machine in 
8; it was as good work as ever I saw done by a scythe, or 
tter. For my choice I should rather have my grass cut by the 
Reaper than by the scythe. Every farmer ought to have such 8 
machine; ‘and every farmer I hear talk about it says the same. 
_ Puuir Youna. 


Berxsuire, Kane County, Ill, Aug. 6, 1849. 
We, the undersigned, having seen Mr. Hussey’s Reaper work 
at cutting grass and grain, think it preferable to McCormick 
or any other machine that we have seen. It cut wheat that cou 
not be cut with McCormicks Reaper or a cradle. We are 
acquainted with McCormick’s machine. 

i: A. east. 5 coms ieee, a 

oun Gries, Jr. SETH SRIRWOOD Lson B 
Joun Griccs, Davin SHANKS, D. Cc. Wuour.” 
Harry Porrer, ABRaHAM SHIRWOOD, E1isHa WricHh 


James Hess, 


Wye House, Dec. 20th, 

Dear Sir:—Having worked your Reaper for many a. 
have fully tested its merits; it has proved itself to be not only a 
wheat saving implement, but a laborand time saving one—these 
are all important to the farmer. It does its work completely, 
.- - of the position of the wheat. if in condition to bin 

‘hose you sent me in the spring, worked well through the 
harvest and proved theig strength. ours respectfully, 
—_— iw’p Lioyp. 
Forrest Hill, King and Queen Co. Va. Dec. 24, 1852. 

Mr. O. Hussey—Sir: It gives me pleasure tostate that I used 
your Reaping Machine in my late harvest with great satisfac- 
tion ; it fully equals my expectation as a labor-saving im 
ment, and does the work better than can be done by the ents. 
I would farther state that the seven which were purchased along 
with mine, for my relations and friends, of this county, have 
given, in every instance, entire satisfaction. 

Very respectfully, Ww. D. GresHam. 


To Osep Hussey—Dear Sir: Having used one of your Reap- 
ers for the last two harvests, upon land a it deal of which 
was hilly, — rough, I take pleasure in saying that it has 


ven entire satisfaction, and proved to be 
Built, and great labor caving —_ 
Respectfu oe A. B. Davis. 
Greenwood, Montgomery Co. Md. Dec. 20, 1852. feb 1-6 


JAMES BAYNES, Wool Dealer, 
Warehouse No. 105 Lombard st. near Calvert, Balto. 
S prepared at all times to give a fair market price for 
WouL of all descriptions. He would cockmneta to fare 
mers to be more particular in washing their Woot, and in get- 
ting it in good order before bringing it to market, to ensure 
them a fair price. The demand is good, and the probability 
is, that it will continue so the coming season. Those having 
wool to bree are invited to give him a call before dis- 
posing of their fleeces. Any information as t tting i 
for oachel, &c. will be tealy given. +e 
References—8. Deford § Co.. and Wethered Brothers, Bale 
timore—Jas. Mott & Co.,and Houston § Robinson, Philadel- 
phia. ; . * Ap. l-lyr 


TO FARMERS, 


ye undersigned, by this meth~ 
od, would apprizethe Agricul- 
= ee tural community, that he is still en- 
gaged in the manufacture Of the renowned Wiley, Empite, 
and other choice Plows. He also manufactures and has for 
sale, a number of.the best and most efficient Farming Imple- 
ments in use, Call before purchasing elsewhere, as his 
terms are such as cannot fuilto please. All implements 
guaranteed. 

QG Acents for the Wiley, Empire, Boston, Woodstock 
and other Plow Castings. A. G. MOTT. 

At the old stand, No. 38 Ensor, —% and at No. 51N 














Champaign County, Mug., 1851. 
Ihave used Hussey’s Reaper four years. 1 prefer it to every 


Paca street, opposite the Hand-Tavern, Balt. mb-l, 
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“SINCLAIR & CO’S 


PRRMIUM IMPLEMENTS. 


In addition to the flattering list 
6f Premiums awarded to R. SIN- 
CLAIR, Jr. & Co. by the Mary- 
land State Agricultural Society, (a 
record of which will be found in this 

») [see reports of Judges at 
the late Cattle Show] showing a 
preference in our favor for nearly 
all the articles exhibited by us of 
prominent importance; we will add, 
in addition, the late Talbot county 
award, which, coming from the 
source it does, are quite as impor- 
tant (if not more so) as those re- 
ceived from the State committees. 
It will be seen by the list that our 
county Premiums were nearly a 
SwEEPsTakEs, notwithstanding the 
comparative equal competition, viz: 

Sweep Horse Power, First Pre- 
mium; Thrashing Machine & Straw 
Carrier, ditto; aiso, alike Premium 
for the best Corn Sheller, Straw 
Cutter, one and two horse Plows— 
Patuxent Nos. 7 and 9; Wheat 
Screens, Churns, Clover Gatherer, 
ditto Thrasher and Cleaner, Gang 
Plow, Cultivator, Harrow, Clod 
Roller, Seed Drill, Corn Mill, Sub- 
soil Plow, Fodder Cutter and Grind 
er, Corn and Cob Crusher, Reap- 
ing Machine, (Hussey’s,) and Re- 
volving’ Plow Coulter. 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
dec. | Baltimore. 





FOR SALE. ~ 


MPROVED SHORT HORN AND ALDERNEY CAT- 
TLE, of different ages, the greater part of them bred on 
the farm of Toomas P. Remington, Esq. Many of the Short 
Horns are descendants of the herd of the late Mr. Bates, of 
Kirkleavington, England, justly cclebrated as one of the best 
mgd most scicotific breeders of the age. 
he A'derneys are from the best imported stock. The 
Cawsof that breed are unrivalled as rich milkers. Apply to 
AARON CLEMENT, 
— for the purchase and sale of improved stock, &c. 
tl-tf Cedar st. above 9h st. Phila. 





The Best mr Purnace or Agricultura} 
B i 








MACGREGOR’S PATENT. 
CAULDRON FURNACES, 


AGRICULTURAL BOILER. 


HE Subscribers have made arrangements with Jatyes 
Macgregor, Jr., for the excinstve privilege of Man 
turing and selling his ,Parent Cauldron Furnace for the 
of Maryland. , 

These Furnaces take less than one-half the amount of fae 
to accomplish the same amount of work, taken by any thiagy 
fur a like purpose, either set in Iron or Brick. a 

‘These Cauldron Furnaces boil equally as quick at the 
as at the hack part; consequently they are admirably s 
forall purposes which require an equal and governable heat, 
the combustion being entirely under the control of the opem 
tor by simply moving a damper at the back part. bbs 
pearance is of the most approved style. The Furnaces 
ing been in use and thoroughly tested for the last six yearg, 
they can be warranted with certainty. 

Farmers wishing to have boiling going on during the night, 
so as to have potatoes und other articles ready for use ia the 
morning, can do so with this Cauldron Furnace to their ch 
tire satisfaction, and thereby effect a saving of much time 
and trouble over any other article of the like. purpose ever 
beiore offrred to the public. This is done by means of a dam 
per at the bottom of the pive, by drawing which after the 
usual amount of food has been ignited, the liquid will conti 
ue to boil for fiom three to five hours without any further 
tention f16m the operator. Any person gaeteine any of 
the above article can try it for thirty days, and it in his opi 
ion the article does not fully sustain the above recommen 
tions, he is at liberty to return the same, free from any d 
tions; and the money will be refunded in full. 

ROBINS & BIBB, 
Baltimore Stove House, 
39 Light Street, below Lombart. 


YWrny FOR THE PURCHASE AND 
SALE OF IMPROVED BREEDS OF 
ANIMALS.—Stock Cattle of the different 
breeds, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 4c. purchased 
to order and carefully shipped to any part of the 
United States—for which ar bl ission will 
charged., ‘The following are now on the list and for sale v 
Thorough bred Short Horns and Grade Cattle 
Do do Alderney do do 
Do do Ayrshire 


Nov. 1 








Do do Devons do do 
Do do South Down Sheep 

Do do Oxiordshire do 

Do do Leicester do 


Swine and Poultry of different breeds. 
All letters, post paid, will be ponety etentes to. Aé 


dress AARON CLEMENT 
mh Cedar st, above 9th st., Philadelphigs 


| 
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Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubbery. 
4h HF subscribers offer for sale the present full 

at their nursery Garden and Grecn House 
establishment, West Chester, Pa. a large and se- 
lect dssortment of the different kinds of Fruit 
Trees, which they offer » wholesale or retail at 
reasonable prices, viz: Apple, Pear and Peach 
trees by the thousand; Pluin und Cherry trees; Apricots, 
Nectarines, Filberts, English Walnuts, Strawberries, Rusp- 
berries, Gooseberries, Currants, in great quantity; Quinces, 
Almonds, hardy and tender Grape Vines. Also, a fine col- 
jection of Dwarf Pears on Quince, embracing some 25 or 30 
varieties, and well supplied with fruit buds, for bearing the 
coming season. 

Also, Evergreen and Ornamental Tyees and Shrubs, both of 
pative and foreign growth, of all the most desirable kinds for 
our climate; Nurway Firs, Balm of Gilead, Austrian and 
Scotch Pines, Lebanon and Deodar Cedars, Cryptomeria Ja- 
ponica, Chili Pine, Himalayan Spruce; several varieties of 
Box, Arbor Vite, Hollies, 9 varieties of Junipers; English 
and [rish Yew. Also, Hardy Roses, and Green House plants, 
Bulhous roots, Tulips and Hyacinths; Verbenas, imported 
Phioxes, omy Oo ee 40 varieties, imported the 
present season; English Double Hollyhocks, very choice 
Chrysanthemums, &c., together with all other articles usu- 
ally found in similar well conducted establishments. 

Orders by imuil carefully attended to, and trees and 
plants carefully packed, and shipped from Philadelphia, to 
any point of the Union. 

ug-CATALOGUES furnished to all post paid applications. 

PASCHALL, MORRIS & CO, 
Nursery, Seedsmen & Fiorists, 
Jan. 3t. West Chester, Pa. 


HEDGES—HEDGES—OSAGE ORANGE. 
Hi W. Pitkin wishes to call the attention of 

® Seedsmen and others to his Osage Orange 
Seed, which is now all gathered under my own 
immediate care and direction, or that of au espe- 
cial agent, appointed for the purpose. 

Loud and trequent have been the complaints 
against the Osage Orange by those who have attempted to 
grow it, and failed in making the seed germinate, and deal- 
ets have been so often impoxed upon, that in some instances 
fay refused to keep it for sale. 

is is mainly owing to the vast amount of worthless seed 
po into market, the vitality of which was destroyed by 
boiling or fermenting proccss to which the apple is often 
subjected in extracting the seed, or by the carelessness and 
slovenly manner of putting up and transporting. 

As the surprising properties of the Ozage Orange asa hedge 
plant is just beginning to be known, and the demand forseeds 
and plants rapidly increasing, I shall continue to repair to 
Northern Texas for my yearly supplies of seed, so that the 

chaser may ulways rely upon atresh and genuine article, 
| apo for Spring sales and planting. Each sack will be 
marked “H, W. Pitkins’ Osage Orange Seed.”’ 

Alarge number of No. } plants ready for setting in hedge— 
Owing to great success in raising they will be sold lower than 
usual—No charge tor packing, §c. 

A descriptive pamphlet, containing full directions for 
planting seed, cultivating the hedge, &c., will be turwarded 
on application. ? 

All orders should be addressed to H. W. Pitkin, Manches- 
ter, Connecticut,—or during the winter, to the care of Joba 
H. Heald, 77 Poydrus Street, New-Orleans, Dec 1-5t. 


FINE GROUND PLASTER. 


HE su‘scriber respectfully informs the Farmers and 
Planters that he has on hand a large and selected stock 
ofan excellent quality Lump Gypzum, received-direct from 
particular quarries, (the purity ot which he has tested by va- 
rious analyses), from which he is manufacturing a superior 
article of Ground Plaster—warranted pure—each barrel of 
full weight, and in good shipping order—marked with hig 
Own name. For sule on the most favorable terms. 
WM. A. DUNNINGTON, 

Steam Plaster Mill Co. Hughes Street,on the Basin. 
{tG-Orders received at Messrs. Asa Needham & Son’s, No. 

104 Light Street Wharf. Jan 1-4t 


Mexican Guano. 
UANO—700 tons Mexican Guano, in store und for sule 
by STIRLING & AHERNS, 54 Buchanan’s wharf, at 
$25 per ton of 2000 Ibs. 

We have the following certificate from Dr. David Stewart, 
Who analyzed the Guano. “Jt contains the largest propor- 
tion of Phosphates I have ever met with—where they are de- 
ficient in a soil, this Guano is cheaper and much more per- 
manent than the Peruviane Signed, 


























PERUVIAN GUANO. 
"HE undersigned, exclusive Agents of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, for the importation and sale of Guano into the United 


States, have the honor of noti' to the farmers and dealers of 
this country, that they have pte Fo eity. a lyaneh of their 
Lima house (Peru) under é partner, 
Mr. Frederick Barreda, wi t a. all the 
businesss Lag hy that a ey e United ¥ 

- Following the views of uvian Gove’ whose 
wishes are to establish a end convenient, 

nure, offering the same ities to farmers 


ad dealers of ob- 
Guano at the rate o! Sea banter r Ibs.. en | 

Bags for auantiues above Bo tons, with due ndtlee 0 P 

Percatter be tnposed ite. G introdaction of Guano 


of the diffttont Bates tie which | “int 
be paid by them, In ee Ui choc Named weiee' ot 06 
cal port rot entry inthe Chesapeake or pistes th Dovncce' hele 
BF gon fae Bd ey pe 


or eee a ta 
‘or x particulars 
F. Piinepa & BROTHER, . 
No, 62 8. Gon 2 Baltimore, or to 
T. W. RILEY, 42 South stree 
Our Agent in New Y: 
©: H. DRURY, corner uf Cumaen 
street and Light street wharf, having 
completed his establishment with 
dry connected, for the making his own 
: 5 Castings, is -prepared to furnish all vas 
rieties of RICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and CAST~ 
INGS, made to pattern of the best material. 

The followiag is a list of PLOWS kept constantly on hand? 
Davis, ot the different numbers, for wrought and cast shearay 
8. & M., Chenoweth, Wiley, 2 and 3 furrow, No. 0, Hill side, 
No. 1 and3 Connecticut—Beach Improved or Posey Plow, 
with common Davis cast shear—Self-sharpener or wrought 
shear—Corn Cultivators, plain and expanding—Tobacco do, 
Wheat Fans—Uorn sheilers with doubie hopper—Oid Vertica® 
and Virginia sheller—Harrows—superior Pennsylvani made 
Grain ae llorse Kakes— Cylindrical straw 
Cutters, &c. &c. Horse Power GRIST MILLS, a very use- 
ful and saving article, and coming into general use. HORSE 
POWER AND THRESHING MACHINES, of these 1 
need not say any thing, as wherever they have been in use any 
time, they are preferred to all others, 

C. H. D. wiil this year make a smallersize Power & Thresh« 
er, (price of Power, $100, Thresher, 850, Band, 810, or when 
taken together, complete, $150 cash.) Persons in want of 
Implements made of the best material, and put together in the 
strongest and best manner to answer the purpose for which 
they are intended, are invited to call on the snbscriber. je} 


Ss ILLIAM HAR- 

Ris, Guy, 

RIF wLe anv Piston 

Manoracturer, No, 

65 South st. Baltimore, 

Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of Bird and Duck- 
ing Guns. (double and “e* barrelled.) All Guns warranted 
to shoot correctly. Also, Pistols of every 7 and finish, such 
as Revolvers, Self-cocking Rifle Barrel. Rifles of very supe 

rior quality at reduced prices. My stock comprisesevery ar- 
ticle in the sportsman’s line, Diamond grain Powder; Du- 
pont’s and Beatty’s Powder; Revolving Pistol Percussion 
Caps; Military Percussion Caps, for muskets and U. 8. pis- 
tols. Guns Stocked and Repairing done with neatness and 
despatch. Persons desiring to purchase any article in the 

above line, would do well to give me a call. nov 1-6t 


F. D. Benteen & Co. 18! Baltimore st., Balte 
AVE FOR SALE 4 Jarge assortment of MUSIC, and 
are constantly publishing and adding to their stock all 
the new and standard publications of the day. 

Having rented an additional warerocom for P[ANO 
FORTEsS, a very large assoriment will always be kept for 
sale, from the best factories in the country, of 6, 6 1-3, 63; 
634 and.7 octaves, in rosewood cases, with tull metalic 
frames, from the plainest to the most costly. Among the as- 
sortment will always be found the celebrated Pianos of Chick- 
ering, Boston, and Nunns & Clark, N. York, both of which 
makers received gold medals at the World’s Fair in London. 
Also, Paince & Co’s. OrncaN Mevopeons, intended to sup- 
ply the place of an Organ in small churches, Seminaries, 
family worship, &c. Prices $45 and $75. 

0G Orders from the country for Pianos, Guitars, Music or 
any article in our line of business, will be as fully and faith- 
fully executed as if the parties were personally present, 

A liberal discount made to Dealers, Seminaries, Profess- 


July 1-lyr. 


















June 1-tf, Davip Stewart,”?’ 


ors, &c. : feb. 1-68. 
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J. MONTGOMERY & BRO.; Inventors and Manufacturers of their celebrated Double Screen 






ROCKAWAY WHEAT FANS, 


Their shop is at 155 NORTH HIGH ST 
Woodcock’s Plough Manufactory, between Hibs, 
Gay streets, Baltimore. This Fan is fast 8rowing into 
favor with the tarmers, and Ought to be in the barn of 
every one who wants to have his wheat cleaned with 
the least possible labor—it runs very light, and are said 
to clean one-third faster than any other Fan now in use, 
We have the names of several farmers who say they 
have chaffed from 125 to 200 bushels; and Mr. Paca, of 
‘Talbot Co., chaffed 225 bushels per hour. “All who have 
used it, agree that the Premium Double Screen Rock. 
away Fan is the best ever gotten up. ‘This Fan took 
Silver Medal ut the Maryland Institute Fair, and the 
Premium at Easton, Talbot Co.,Md3; and the preemi. 
nanee at: Upper Marlborough, Prince Georges Co. fair 
all in 1852, and over what is said to be the best Fan made 
in Baltimore. ; ? 

J. Montcomery & BroTHeR, would announce th 
for the convenience of the farmers, théy have appoint 
ed as their Agent, Mr. E, B. Harris, Commission Men 
chant, No. 4 Bowly’s Wharf, who will attend to all busi. 
ness tor us, in receiving orders and cash for Fans, &e, 
A liberal discount will be made to those purchasing to 
me sell again, Feb. 1-¢f 








FARM FOR SALE. 

HE Subscriber offers for Sale, a smialt FARM, 4} miles 

from Ellicott’s Mills, and 14} from Baltimore—on a 
god road, nearly the whole of it turnpiked. {t contains 137 
acres, 15 of which is wood. the balance arable land ; 18 acres 
in meadow. ‘The land is a kind soil, susceptible of easy cul- 
tivation ; well watered and fenced in, and the neighborhood 
excellent. The improvements consist of anew frame Dwell- 
‘Ing, with stone basemeut, and a Stable; a young Orchard of 
fruit trees, from a first-rate Nursery. Any further particulars 
will be made known on application to Mr. 8. 5anps, at the 
Office of the Farmer, or to the subscriber, at Ellicott’s Mills, 


Who will show the premjses. Terms will be liberal. 
feb 1-¢f EZEKEIL MILLS. 





Bone Dust. 
HE subscriber will furnish ground Bones, warranted 
free from every mixture, or the entire quantity forfeited. 

Also asecond quality article, composed in part of Bunes, and 
in part of Flesh of. Animals, being a quick and powertul fer- 
Ulizer, at 35 cents per bushel or 912 per ton. He:has lately 
made such an improyement in his machinery for crushing 
bones, as to enable him to seff an article better than ever he- 
fore offered, a sample of which cun be seen at the office of 
the American Farmer. My Bone Dust weighs, from the 
matiner in which it is manufactured, 55 to 60 lbs. per bushel, 
Price, 55 cts. per bushel. 

None of my manufactured Bone Dust is solé,except at my 
Factory. JOSHUA HORNER, 

Corner Bank and Caroline sts. Fell’s Point, corner Chew 
and Ensor sta., Old Town, Baltimore, or orders may be left 
with Mr. 3. Sands, at the office of the American Farmer. 

I furnish to my customers, when bags are not sent, 2 bush- 
@ bags,at61l-4centseach. — : 

Reference.—Mcssrs. Randolph, Gollbart & Co., 158 Thames 
street. . May 1-4t* 


BONE DUST AND POUDRETTE. 


ARRANTED free from any mixture—no Glue extrac- 
ted, or any Chemicals used, leaving the Bone Dust 
tn its natural or pure state, weighing from 55 to 60 Ibs. per 
bushel, at 50 cts. per bushel, in December, January and Feb- 
ruary—the balance of the year at 55 cents, 
The Poudrette is ac good as can be made, and for sale low 
(G- REFERENCE.—D. M. Perine; G. V. Lurman; J. 
Tyson Jr., and J. W. Randolph, Balimore County; Wm. B. 
Stephenson, and Lloyd Norris, of Harford County; William 
Baker Dorsey, and Dr. Allen Thomas, of Howard County; 
C. Stabler and William S. Bond, Montgomery County; A. N. 
Bernard, and Maj. Lee, Va. ; 
rders left at the American Farmer office will be at- 
tended to. * Jan.t THOMAS BAYNES. 


Important to Purchasers of LUMBER. 


HE undersigned is selling SHINGLES, LATHS, PICK- 

ee ceria dis WEATHERBOARDING, Sc. at th 
Seen earthe Beate Tovacee ow bee 
~ e 

—_ ROBERT HOOPER. 








fter Shell. (See essa 


Bone Dust, Plaster & Ground Oyster Shells 
4 he subscriber keeps constantly on hand, at his Mill 
No. 179 MONUMENT STREET, « large supply of 
PURE GROUND PLASTER, and UNADULTERATED 
BONE-DUST. His machiney’ being all new, and on im 
proved principles, he can consequently furnish the above 
articles at the lowest prices. He has also GROUND OYS8. 
TER SHELL, which he is desirous of introducing ; and be- 
ing satisfied of its fertilizing properties as a manure, he offers 
it forsale at 14 cents per bushel, which weighs nearly twice 
a3 much as unground Oyster Shell, and more than twice as 
much as burnt Oyster Shell, and containing all the animal 
matter, which is expelled by the process of burning, and 2 oer 
cent. Of phosphates; therefore, in comparing their intrinsie 
valnes, we find that one bushel of ground Oyster Shell, is 
worth more than twice as much as one bushel of burnt Oy». 
y_by Editor of the American Farmer, 

Dec. No. 1852.) Feb. 1-2t* JOHN BARKER, 


CUMBERLAND NURSERIES, 
Near Carlisle, Pa. 


HE Proprietor of the above Establishm 
yy te the attention of the public to a » 
ent stock of Fruit, Shade, Evergreen, and Ora- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Vines, &c., would 
call especial attention to his stock of well-grown 
Apple Trees, embracing one of the most complete 
collections of varieties to be found in the country. 
’ As evidence to this last assertion, permit him to draw aD 
— oe Depere of Ly A Horticultural and Pomo- 
c , ell as State in thi 
soning foes i the fat few years. held in this and the ad 
; ees carefully labe and packed for di transport» 
tion. and no further charge than te cover a 
atalogues given gratis to all post paid. applicants, who 


«) OF to 
tt and Ligh pidge & tone 






















will please enclose a Post Stamp to prepay the same 
All orders directed to the Propri i : 
Whitman & Co. corner Prat nd Light Carine ri 


Paca, near Franklin street, wili be punctually attended to. 
, BAVID MILLER, Jn 
feb. 1-2t / Proprieton, 








{ IME FOR SALE, FOR AGRICULTUR. 
5 The Gas Light’ Company of ae ee -4 
OYSTERSHELL or Gasuouse Lime” in quantities to suit pur 

@hasers, at the low price of 3 cents per bushel. 
, »Cpeenions enaiyets shows this Lime to be better oy a 
“Stone Lime. of the soil of the State of M , than 
B. Je ns’ (State cultural 
1852, page 36 to pte Sa Tt BROWN Report 
BaLtimore, Sept. 14, 1862 Oct 1-1y8 - 


tate LIME. / 

4 2 subscribers are prepared to furnish Buildin 
T ricultural Lime at the depot on the Back Sask cca 
of Sden and Luncuster-sts., which they will warrant to give 
satisfaction, it being burnt from pure‘Alum Lime Stone, equa) 
to any found in the United States. Orders may be left with 
— ROBINSON, No. 15 Hollingsworth-street,ngat 











« FELL & ROBINSON, City Blech 
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THE $60 PREMIUM. 

The HIGHEST PRIZE of $50 was again awarded to E. WHITMAN & CO., by the MARYLAN 

STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, at its fifth Annual Fair held at Baltimore, in October, 185: 
for the LARGEST and BEST DISPLAY of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY, 
being the Fourth Time they have taken the Great Prize. They were also awarded $197 in Special Pre- 
miums, making in all $247, which is more than was awarded to all the other Exhibitors of agricultural 
lements, thus a that they have the most extensive and best assortment of VALUABLE IMPLE~ 
MENTS and MACHINERY. Farmers and Planters being apprised of these facts, will at once see that 
it is to their interest and advantage to-call and examine their stock at corner of Light and Pratt streets, 


Baltimore. dec. 1 eae E. WHITMAN & co. 
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100 WHITMAN & CO’S PREMIUM HAY PRESSES. 

E. WHITMAN & Co. have manufactured and sold every HAY PRESS that has ever 
séceived a Premium of any kind in the Uuited States. 

The Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society awarded them a Premium of $20 in Oct 
t851, and $40 was awarded in 1850 and 1851, by the Maryland State Agricultural Society, 
apd again at the trial in Sept. 1852— 50 was awarded to John Merryman, Jr. Esq. for qne 
& WHITMAN §& CO2S MANUFACTURE OF HAY PRESSES. 

We are now manufacturing a large number of the above HAY PRESSES, many impro¥e- 
méfits added, which have been suggested by experience, afid we can now recommend our 
Bresses as being superior to all others. é 

With our experience and the facilities we now have at our new works at Canton, we are 


wipared to furnish a better Press and at less price than any other manufacturer in the country 


rices of our improved Premium Presses are according nto size and quality, from $765 fo 
$150. Farmers and others in want of a good Press at low price will please give us a call. * 
We are also manufacturing, on a large scale) MACHINERY and IMPLEMENTS for 
Férm purposes of every description, and can fill orders with dispatch and on the most fa 
le terms, oct. 1 » WHITMAN & CQ 
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Johnson’s Improved Revolving HAY AND GRAIN RAKE, 
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This Rake is got up in detached pieces, so as to make it 
convenient for transportation and storage—and so com. 
plete that any pair of shafts and handles will fit on any 
rake of my manufacture. _ 

My improvement in this Rake consists partly in the 
manufacture, and partly in the construction—First, in Raye 
ing a ine for t ting the necks, which makes them 
all the same diameter;—then, another machine for cutting 
out the ends of the handles and shafts, of a correspondi 
curve, so that when they come together they fit;—next, in 
rivetting the press hooks firmly tu the head;—then by hay- 
ing a cast iron moveable plate, bolted on the underside of 
the press rods, so as to lengthen or shorten them, thereby 
preserving a uniform height inthe handles. ' 

The above Rake can be obtained of the subscriber at his 
residence, or at his Mills near Newark, Delaware, either 
Wholesale or Retail. They can also be obtained at m 
Agents established in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Marylan 
and Virginia, of which extensive notice has already been 

iven. 

These Rakes heve been found to be the most economical 
now in use, saving their cost at a single day’s raking of 
Hay or Grain. They have also been found very useful 
in taking straw from a thresher to where it is wanted to 
be stacked. : 

The utility of this Rake is so well established and exten. 
sively known, that it is deemed unnecessary to dwell much 
upon its merits in this advertisement. 

Great.care is taken by the subscriber in the selection of 
materials for those Rakes, both of wood and iron; and having 
been en d in their manufacture successfully, since the 
year 1818, a period of more than thirty years, he is very 
desirous that the high reputation which they have hereto 
fore maintained should be sustained. It is therefore his 
wish to dispose of his Rakes, as far as practicable, by 
Wholesale. Dealers will do well to send in their orders 
at an eatly day, which will be promptly attended to by the 
proprietor, M. JUHNSON, 

London Grove, Chester Co. Pa. mh 1-]t* 





“a 








Baltimore County Farm For Sale. 


4 ee subscriber uate to move out of the 
State, is desirous to sell his FARM, situated in 
Long Green Valley, 13} miles from Baltimore, on the 
~Belair Turnpike. This is one of the best improved 
Farms in the county, containing 192 acres—about 120 acres 
under cultivation—limestone bottom Jand, and the balance :n 
first rate timber. There is an Orchard of 150 choice Apple 
Trees, in full bearing. 

The improvements consist of a large Stone Barn, and a 
Frame Burn, a large Stone m House,a Stone Meat 
House, a Stone Spring House, Ice House, Wood Shed, &c. 

The above improvements are new, and have been put up in 
the most substantial mannef, within the past four years. Phe 
Fences are new, and principally Pust‘and Rail. There is wa- 
ter at the Barn, Hog-pens and in every field. 

There are five churches within four miles, a merchant and 
Grist Mill, Saw Mill, Blacksmith and. Wheelright shops on 
the adjoining place. 

For terms, apply to D. H. LECHE, Fork Meeting House 
Post Office, Baltimore county, Md. Mh }-3t* 





To Brick Makers. 


HE attention of Brick Makers is > al called to 
Booth’s new Patent BRICK: MACHINE. 

This Machine is the most simple and effective of any ever 
invented. 

With six hands and two horses, it can temper clay, and 
mould Ten Thousand, Bricks per day, delivering them on 
boards, from polished metallic moulds, without using sand, | 
dust or water—thereby myer | the most perfect and smvoth 
surface, suitable for front brick, without the necessity of re- 
pressing. 

The simplicity of its construction is a sufficient guarartee 
for its durability. 

Its cheapnesss also renders it worthy of every Brick Ma- 
ker’s notice. 

Rights for using will also be disposed of at very low rates. 

For further information inquire of 

JOHN BOOTH, Patentee, Mobile, Ala. 
‘I have appointed C. H. MINGE, of Mobile, Alabama, 
my Attorney im fact, and general Agent for the United States. 
All — for its use must be made to him. 
Mh I-It JOHN BOOTH, Patentee, 








Lawn Grass Seed, &c. 

Just landing at New York, from the 
London packet and daily expected, 45 
Casks and Sacks ENGLISH GARDEN 
and FIELD SEEDS, including the following pre- 
ferred English Lawn Grasses, viz: Hard Fescue, 
Sheep’s Fescue and Crested Dog’s-tail, which with 
Kentucky Blue Grass, Red-top or Herds Grass, 
White Clover, &c. now in store, forming an assort- 
ment of Grasses for Lawns that cannot be sur- 
passed for beauty or durability. For quantity per 
acre, directions, &c: sce Am. Farmer of last Feb- 
ruary. We also notice the followiag Seeds, which 
will be received at the same. time, viz: Mangel 
Wurzel and Sugar Beet Seed, Belgium Carrot, 
Ruta Baga or Swedish a Ray Grass, Scotch 
Oats, Spring Vetches, several new sorts Peas, Cab- 
bage and other Vegetable Seeds, Early Potatoes, 
&c. In store, as usual, a large and general assort- 
ment of FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS. Also, 


the Osage Orange. . 
R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
mh 1-2t 62 Light st. Baltimore. 


UFFIN QN CALCAREOUS MANURES.—A new edition, 
revised and enlargeu y the author, is just published by J. 
W. Randolph, Richmond, Va., at $2 pee copy. Also, the “Plan- 
tation Book ,”’ price $2 per copy; and the same enlarged for Cot- 
ton Plantations, $2 60. Can be sent by mail for 16 cents each. 
Cole’s Fruit Book, 60 cts.—A Treatise on the Hot-house, by 
Leuchars, $1 50—Hogg on the Carnation, $1 25—Buist’s Gar- 
dener, 7 cts.—Coleman’s Practical Agriculture of 
American Farmer’s iaeyeie dia—Phi HPP Companion to the 
Orchard—Kenrick’s Orchardist—Foy’s Guide to the Orehard— 
Allen’s American Agriculture—Allen’s Diseases of 
Breck’s Book of fore ares Farmer’s Instractor, &¢., 
&c.—For sale at the Office of American Farmer. mh }-tf 


Poudrette, Bone Black, &c. 
OUDRETTE, from the Lodi Factory. 
PoOIMAT CARBON wet GUL CRRIZED BITUMINOUS 
COAL, for sale in lots to suit purchasers b: 


y. 
[LLIAM CHILD,.., 
feb 1-2t* No. 76 South street, Bowly’s wherf,, 
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First Premium a the Maryland State ‘Fair; also, at 
Mechanics’ Institute—1852. 
O. NICHOLS’ 


Patent Corn & Cob Crusher & Pulverizer, 
For Crushing Corn, Cobs, Bark, &c. 
Te Patentee, in presenting his new invention to the public, 
deems it not oe to flood the community with a long 

catalogue of recommendations, but desires only to state the 
facts as they exist. and then leave all interested parties to decide 
for themselves, when they shall have had ocular demonstration 
of its operations, whether the Patentee is justified in making 
the following guarantees :— 

ist. This machine is warranted to crush double the amount 
of any machine of the kind in the United States, before it re- 
quires repairing. 7 
én It — to crush four times as fine. as any other in 

e country. 

3d. It is also warranted to operate with one-third less power 
than any other mill that has ever been presented to the public. 

4th. It is warranted to erush Oats and all other grain of like 
dimensions, the necessity of which is yearly becoming more 
apparent, as grain must be denuded of its coating, or pellicle, 
previous to entering the stomach of all animals, otherwise it 
can do the animal no good, for there are no solvents that are 
able to decompose the pellicle that covers the kernel of an Oat— 
not even nature’s strongest solvent, viz: the Fane juices in 
the stomach of animals. O. NICHOLS & Co. 


CERTIFICATES. 

. _ .. CHELMSFORD, September 28th, 1852. 
Deor Sir :—It is with pleasure that [ am able to bear testimo- 
ny to the superiority of your Corn and Cob Crusher over all 
Others that I have ever seen or used. ‘Though averse to puffs or 
recommendations, a sense of justice to you and the communitv 
ly requires that I should not withhold what I do know in 
n to your Machine. ist. With your mill I will crush 30 
bushels per hour of corn and cobs, with horse power. 2d. When 
itis done, it shall be four times as fine as car be crushed by any 
r machine in this vicinity, thus doing the work four hundred 
per cent. better, and with two-thirds or one-half the usual pow- 
er. The Beal & Hale machine I know, and the Beal I have 
3. and I consider your machine more in advance of them 

than they are in advance of the old Bark mill. 
Geo. 8S. Woop. 


Respectfully yours, 
Lowetu, September 28th, 1852. 
O. Nicnots—Dear Sir :—It affords me much pleasure to bear 
ing testimony to your numerous and oft-repeated improve- 
ments upon the Beal & Hale Corn and Cob Crusher. and, as the 
meinpet of that machine, I hesitate not in saying that you 
ed improvement to oo until you have made 
as the Patent Office has so decided, a new machine entire, an 
dered the o! hine, with all its former improvements 
entirely worthless. ‘The manner in which it crushes Oats and 
all other grain of the like dimensions, entirely surprises me.— 








Wi you all the ——- = your valua . machine 
merits serv .§. Hae. 
eee ees F’ B. DIDIER & BRO., 


mhi Wholesale and Retail Agents,—Ba.Timore, Md. 


Large Asiatic Fowls and Eggs. A 
na ro 


TE choicest variety of great Chin-India and Wis, 
‘0 





comprising Brahma-Pootra, Cochin China, Hoang Ho, 
Hong Kong, Shan ai and Imperial Chinese or Mandarin 
FOWLS, just received from Dr. J. C. Bennett, Great Falls, N, 
H. , the best GAME BIRDS, inclading Sumatra Phea- 
sant, Sumatra Ebon, Earl of Derby’s, Lord Sefton’s, Cheshire 
4 English Raven Games, all warranted pure. I will sell @ 
r of the above varieties this season, ani h proces an 

saaty Serin supply of Chicks and Eggs of all the above 
Bids, Orig rrompty standed jn, Bees gad’ Chickens cant 

fo! ed to of the Union. 
DR. G. W. LAWRENCE 
deg 1-1" Catonsville, Baltimore county, Ma, 





PLANTATION BOOK. 


UST PUBLISHED, the Plantation and Farm Instruc-~ 
tion, Regulation, Record, Inventory and Account Book, 
for the use of managers of estates, and for the better order 
ing aud management of Plantation and Farm business; in 
every particular, hy a Southern Planter. Order is Heaven’s 
first law—Pope. Price, $2; a large edition for the use 
Cottoa Plantations—price, $2.50. 

CONTENTS.—Actual number of Pounds to a Bushe), 
Articles received for the use of Plantation, Brick Kiln, 
Birth of Negroes, Balance Sheet, Cows, Cultivation, Con- 
tents of a Corn Crib, Clothing to Negroes, Diameter of a 
Horse Mill, Deaths of Negroes, Directions how to use this 
Book, Expenses and Sales ior the Year, Form of a Contract 
with Manager, Force of a Draught Horse, Horses, Hogs, In- 
structions to Managers, Implements, Journal of Daily Record. 
Manure Tables, Mechanical Power, Effect of the Labor of 
an Active Man, Inventory of Negroes, Oxen, Washington’s 
Letter to his Steward, Plantation Management, Police, 
Ploughing Rules, Planing Distances, Physician’s Visits, 
Quantity and Value of Produce made, Quantity of Work of 
a Man and Two Horses, Rules for the Government 
Discipline of the Negroes, Medicines, Rotation Tables for 
Cultivation of Crops, Raral Economy, Sheep, Steam En 
ose Stock and Implements, Tools, &c. used by Negroes, 

eight of Materials, Weights and Measuses, Wind Mills, 
Water Wheels, When a Horse Draws to Advantage, &c. 

‘There are extra sheets for monthly and yearly reports, for 
the use of those who do not live on their farms. 

This Book is by one of the best and most systematic far- 
mers of Virginia; and experienced farmers have expre 
the opinion, that those who use it will save hundreds ef 
dollars.””—Richmond Whig. 

‘We hope many Farmers will buy the work, and make an 
effort to keep things straight.’’—Southern Planter. 

‘*The form is concise and methodival, while it embraces 
every thing appropriate to such records.””—Plough, Loom 
and Anvil, 

“A friend in whose judgment we have great confidence, 
and who is one of the best farmersin Virginia, assures us 
thatihis publication is one of real value to Southern Agri- 
culturists.?°—Southern Lilerary Messenger. 

This book is for sale by J, W. Kundolph, Richmond, 
Cushing & Buily, Baltimore, and by all other Booksellers— 
and at the Office of the “American Farmer.’? mh 1-lt 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVING 
MACHINERY.—GEORGE PAGE, ¥ CO. Machinists 
and Manufacturers, Baltimore st. West of Schrader st. Balt» 
more, are BOW prepared tosupply Agriculturists and all others 
in want of Agricultural and La r-saving MACHINERY, with 
any thing in their line. They can furnish Portable Saw Mills 
to go bysteam, horse or water power; Lumber Wheels ; Horse 
Powers of various sizes, rangingin price from $85 to $190, and 
each simple, strong and powerful. Their Horse Power 
Thrashing Machine, they are prepared to supply at the low 
rice of $125 complete ; the Thrashing Machines without the 
jorse power, according to size, at $90, 40,65 and $75; In» 
proved Seed and Corn Planter; Portable Tobacco Press; Pos® 
able Grist Mills complete, $165. feb 1 


GUANO—GUANO. 


500 TONS PERUVIAN GUANQ, direct pr ay 
tion, and warranted equalin quality to any in the 
market. The Guano is put up in good strong bags, and is in 
tine shipping order. For sale in lots to suit purchasers, atthe 
lowest marketrates, by 
WM. ROBINSON, No. 4 Hollingsworth st. 
near Prattst. whart, Baltimore, Md. 
Also. PATAGONIA GUANO, BONE DUST, Building 
and Agricultural LIME, for sale on the bestterms. je. 1-tf 


OR SALE, at 25 per cent. less than they are actually 
worth, ! of E. Waitman & Co’s 2 Horse Raltwa¥ 
Power THRASHER aXp Straw Carrier, complete—thrash- 
ed about 1500 bushels wheat—price $140, cost new, $175.50, 
Also, a one horse Power and Thrasher, complete, of same 
—" in good order—price $75. Inquire at this Office. 
fe 














ROBERT B. PORTER, 
IMPORTER OF HARDWARE, 


A ND Dealer in Bar Iron, Steel, Castings, Springs, Axles, 
Mill, Pit, Hand and Circular Saws, Axes, fiatchere’ 

Wrought and Cut Spikes and Nails, Patent Horse S 

Anvils, Vices, &c. Agent for Rees & Hoyt’s Premium 


Leather Bands, Goodyear’s Metallic Packing—Foundry and 
Smiths’ Bellows, for sale on best terms at No, 58 PRATT 
ST REET, Baltimore. feb. 1-38 
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‘A Card to Farmers. 
SOLUBLE ALKALINE PHOSPHATES WITH PERUVIAN 


(= subscriber is now manufacturing and has for sale, in 

quantities to suit purchasers, the above article. I[t is war- 

ranted to excel Peruvian Guano on all soils, and act with more 

certainty under any circumstances. As a top-dressing for 

wheat, it cannot be equalled—the ammonia of the Guano is 
ed, and the Phosphates are soluble in water. 

It contains all the elements of the wheat crop in a soluble 
form, and can be applied in the spring, thus ineting Se crop 
egainet the ravages of the fly, and causing it to | freely 
where thinned by any accidental cause. [t will, on an average, 
double a crop of fifteen bushels per acre, and add Freatly to the 
value of the land. The increase on poor land will 
greater proportion, and the q P t 

a corsgupenting ratio. Each lot made and sold will be care- 

ly analysed, and its quality fairly tested by Dr. David Stewart, 
well known for his great accuracy in the analysis of soils an 
manures, and his certificate of the quality will accompany each 
lot, so that the yay may confi ntly rely on ng an ar- 
ticle unequalled in fertilizing power. Compounds suitable for 
other crops of grain and grass, tobacco or v ¥ to suit 
different soils, will be prepared to urder and guaranteed as above. 
Price, $40 per ton—Terms cash. > 








@&$-Samples of soils will be an Lt 
jam, o is 

petent Chemists of our State; 4 
will be made from the formula furnished by him. 


Ault’s English Garden Seed. 

UST received per steamers Atlantic and Pa- 
cific_our usual supply of first rate English Gar- 
den SEEDS, consisting of the various kinds of 
Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Lettuce, i, Carrots. 

ips, Celery, &c.—all of which are warran 

of our usual first rate quality. : 
| Wartzel, Skir- 


iso, white and yellow Su Beet, Mange 
yins’s Ruta Baga Fornipe Yellow flybrid Turnip, Field Carrbt, 
. le W! ie and re’ 
_— SAMUEL AULT & SON, 
mh 1-1t Corner Calvert and Water streets. 


20,000 Osage Orange Plants, 


ROM Seed sown last spring in a deep, rich 
soil, The Plants having been well culti- 
vated, are stucky and strong. Apply at (or ad- 
dress through the postoffice) F. COYLE’S Na- 
fonal Agricultural Warehouse, Washington,D.C. feb 1-3t* 


Agency for the Sale of Peruvian Guano 
he undersigned having been appointed by the Messrs. Bar- 
‘Tam & Brother, of Baltimore, sole agent for the importation 
of Peruvian Guano into this District direct from the Chincha 
Islands, is authorized to offer it for sale at th ing prices, 


viz: 
1 bag to 1 ton, $44 00 per 
From tee 5 tons, 4360 > 
' 6 tonsto10 © 43 00 PK 
4200..** 
hi 


manure necessary for it 
mb 1-1t* 



























: ss 
“ to 50 “ 3 

Cash, in bankable funds. 

yo deposite of guano, sufficie demand, will 
images kept in store, and the nded by the 
agents # bare Larne eo es c sufficient guar- 

uri . 

a is Eitablished in Georgetown for the convenience of 
purchasers residing on the P river. 

‘The barque Te Anpeincte direct from the Islands, has 
Just arrived, and is now dschar6i"trTZHUGH COYLE 


Agent for the Messrs. Barreda & Bro., Washington City. 
mh 1-3t 











Clarke’s Excelsior Churn 
wit be forwarded to any person ordering it, on the receipt 


, which is the price of the largest, size operated by 
“4 Trew for the Eednor Milk Churn, which can be made 
ba any good iron-hopped cask or barrel, will be furnished at $1 

reett. The large size will ‘be delivered, without Garge 
freight, in Boston, New York, or Buffalo; and the purchaser, 
with good references, Cam Obtain the agenc for the sale of the 
right in his county, at one-half the avails of the sale, in Mary- 
land and Virginia. by = mp is — we any he J of hes 

i . For further advices apply, at any time, 

— GEO. B. CLARKE, Patentee 

mh i-1t* Leonardsville, Madison County, N. Y. 


Prize Durham Bulls for Sale. 








———<—= 
CHEAP 294 ¢ BICUL HORIC ACID 
A PHATES, (the valuable element at Bons} PHOS! 
RITE IN FINE POWDER, from the Mines recently opened 
New York. The price to ssqulated by the pro 5 
Bone Ashes (the equivalent) which it yields on analysis, 
me Aas teove”hevwclghtct Mier which soma 
ve; e is, W! 
—_ Aad, win pe Pa at 2 cents per pound, “= 
of “‘Biphosphates” with sulphuric acid ats punts r 
Bone Ashes it is 


each ca » of Torntnets 
above, without any ci for other elements whic 
Tee eh pe 
The average cost of the powde: ite at 
will be about $20 per ton. ‘Terms, cash on delivery—6 per 
discount when over 10 tons are . 
mh1 EVAN T. ELLICOTT, 160 West Lombard 





GUANO! GUANO!! GUANO!!! 


A SUPERIOR article of Patagonian Guano, the quality 
of which may be adjudged fram the following me 
marks, made by Dr. Jas. C. Boothe, of Phila.: 

‘The 45.4 parts of Magnesia, contains 28.75 parts of 
Phosphoric acid. The Guano is of excellent quality, com 
taming nearly one-half of matter of the highest vate in 
agriculture, hesides one-fourth of organic matter, in a good 
state of application to the soil.”? 

The above Guano is the cheapest article in the markej~ 
Peruvian Guano not excepted. 

I invite the attention of Farmers and others to the Analy. 
sis, which may be seen at our place of business. This Gu. 
ano will be sold on the most accommodating terms, by 

. ROBERT TURNER, 
47 South Frederick street, 

N. B.—All descriptions of FIELD SEEDS, GROUND 

PLASTER, BONE DUST, &c. &e. Mh. 1-2, 


Improved Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


4 hee undersigned is the sole Agent in Maryland for the 
sale of this celebrated manure, manufactured by Prof 
Mapes, of Calcined Bones, Sulphuric Acid, Peruvian Guano, 
and Sulphate of Ammonia. Sold at Manutacturer’s prices, 
(2 cents per Ib.) in bags of 160 Ibs.3 and 20 cents per 1 
for transportation from New York. N. E. BERRY, —> 
‘No, 150 Lombard St. Baltimore, yd 
SEED POTATOES.—Nova Scotia Mercer Potatatoea 
a very choice selection teceived direct from the grower, 
above. Mh 1-lt* 


Instruction in Analytical Chemistry, | 
Ts undersigned propose to receive a limited number of 
Pupils, to be instructed in General and Analytical 
Chemistry,—especially in reference to Agricultyre and the 
arts, including the assay of ores. metals, &¢. Facilities 
are Offered equal to any institution in the United Statess 
and a course of instruction can be completed in a much shot 
ter time than elsewhere, as, instead of being restricted toan 
hour or two _ in the Laboratory, students will have the bene 

of the whole day. ‘Terms, $50 per quarter. Address 

: diag, BICKELL: 

+ ’ L 
Had! Baltimore, Md. 








Mhl 





I OFFER my services as agent for thé sale ‘and purchase of 
Lands, Stock, and Poultry of all kinds; also, the employment 
of laboring men and overseers; all of which will be attended 
for a small commission,—and I refer persons wishing to em 
me to the officers of the Maryland State Agricultural Soc 
letters (post-paid) will receive prompt attention. 
MARTI JLDSBOROUGH, 
mh 1-3t Harrisonville, Baltimore Co., Md 


OR SALE.—Two fine DEVON BULL CALVES, 

-in Aug. last—well bred and wel! grown for their age. 
will be sold delivered in this city 1st May, at $60 each. A 
at this office. : mh 1-1 

a 


CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NO. : 
Culture of Colza and Rape, 289} —New Ox. Sheep—Devon 
Lime, kinds, prices, for.corn Herd Book—Nefflin on the 
291 mame Milch Cow—Markets, _ 304 


8. Agr. Soeiety—N. Y. 
) ona in oe Garden, | = 0 rs 0c. plicati 
exes 0! eep, u , ao the ra ication 
Implements at Cattle Show, - ty - a 
Reaping Machinesin Va. ‘“* | Md. State Agr. Soc. proceed- 
The Furmer in Som: ings—prem. corn crops of 308 

















years “Magnum Bonam” strain—“‘Col. er erset, 300 
AREY years od ) Aes These animals are} Corn, experi’s in its culture, “ | Clover and frase, 
erty of John Merryman, Jr., of Baltimore County, for} Lime, lime-ashes, &c. , . Club in Greenbriar, Va. “ 
eacli of which he received a prize at the M pers at World’s Fair, | F «9 
ealtaral Show last fall. | They are ordered wy in person, or by| Meeting State Societyp—Dr. |Large cropeot Corn, 300,10 
dace ation ‘ " . 
letter, to Se a ny W McBRIDE, Higgins uano =| Sowing Grass Seed,” 310 
ti L3t - Hayfields, near Cockeysville, BaltimoreCo., Md.| . Market~Page’s saw mill | Guano on old fields, 
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